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I. Essay on the Philosophy of the Hindus. Part V. By Henry Thomas 

CotEBROOKE, Esq., Dir. R.A.S. 

Read April 7th, 1827. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A PRECEDING essay on Indian philosophy* contained a succinct account 
of the Carma-mimdnsd. The present one will be devoted to the Brahma- 
mtmdnsd ; which, as the complement of the former, is termed uttara, 
later, contrasted with pdrva, prior, being the investigation of proof dedu> 
cible from the vedas in regard to theology, as the other is in regard to "works 
and their merit. The two together, then, comprise the complete system of 
interjiretation of the precepts and doctrine of the vedas, both practical and 
theological. They are parts of one whole. The later mtmdnsd is supple- 
mentary to the prior, and is expressly afiirmed to be so ; but, differing on 
many important points, though aj^eeing on others, they are essentially dis- 
tinct in a religious as in Opitukoophical view. 

The ordinary designation of the uttara mtmdnsd is vSddnta, a term like- 
wise of more compfehensive import. It literally signifies *' conclusion of 
the v6daf and bears reference to the upanishads, which are, for the most 
part, terminating sections of the vedas to which they belong. It implies, 
however, the doctrine derived from them, and extends to books of sacred 
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authority, in which that doctrine is thence deduced \ and in this large ac- 
ceptation, it is ** the end and scope of the vedas.'* 

The followers of the veddnta have separated in several sects, as ‘ancient* 
and ‘ modern * vMintins^ and bearing other designations. The points on 
which they disagree, and the difference of their opinions, will not be a 
subject of tlie present essay, but may be noticed in a future one. 

Among numerous upanishads^ those which are principally relied upon for 
the Vedanta^ and which accordingly are most frequently cited, are the 
Ch*hdnd6gya^ Caushitaci^ Vrlhad-aravlyaca^ Aitareyaca^ Tailtiriyaca^ Cathaca^ 
Cathamllu MiMaccu Prasfna, S*ivctds!u^atara ; to which may be added the 
I'sd-vdsya^ CenOy and one or two more. 

Certain religious exercises, consisting chiefly in profound meditation, 
with particular sitting postures rigorously continued, are inculcated as pre- 
paring the student for the attainment of divine knowledge, and promoting 
his acquisition of it Directions concerning such devout exercises arc to 
be found in several of the upanishadsy especially in the S'wetd.s'watara ; and 
likewise in other portions of the vedas, as a part of the general ritual. These 
are accordingly cited by the commentators of the veddnta ; and must be 
considered to be comprehended under that general term and others from 
different sdchas of the vedaSy as further exemplified in a note below.t 

Besides the portion of the vMas understood to be intended by the dcsig- 
nation of vedantUy the grand authority for its doctrine is the collection of 
siUraSy or aphorisms, entitled Brahme-sulra or Sdriraca mimdnsdy and some- 
times S'drira-sulra or Veddnta-sutra. S'drirOy it should be observed, signifies 
embodied or incarnate (soul). 

Other autliorities are the ancient scholia of that text, which is the stan- 
dard work of the science ; and didactic poems comprehended under the 
designation of smrttiy a name implying a certain degree of veneration due 
to the authors. Such arc the Bhagavad gitd Ydga-vasisht^hoy reputed 
to be inspired writings. 


* For instance, the Agni rahasya brahmana of the Contvfli and of the Vajins{ov Vdjasfanvyim); 
the Rahasya bnihmana of the Tdndins and of the Paingins. 

The UdgiChn-brdhmana of the Vdjas^anfyins^ the PanchSgni’-vidyd'^pracaratda of tlic same, 
the Chila grantlia of the Rdn'dyamyas, the Prdn'a samvdda or Prdn'a vidydy Dahnra vidydy 
Hdrda vidyd^ Paravidlma-vidyoy Satya vidyd, Vais'todnara^xddydt Sdn'dilya-vidyd, Vdmadevya 
vidydj Upacos'ala-vidydy Paryanca-vidyd, Madhti-vidydy ShCd'adacala-vidydf Samvarga^vidydy &c. 
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Writers on the V6dAnta. 

The S'onraca tnimdnsd or JBratnne~sdirat above-mentioned, is a collection 
of succinct aphorisms attributed to BAdarAyaiIa, who is the same with 
Vyasa or Veda-vydsa } also called Iki'aipdyana or Crishn'a.dxvaipdyana. Ac- 
cording to mythology, he had in a former state, being then a brdhmana 
bearing the name of ApAntara-tamas,* acquired a perfect knowledge of 
revelation and of the divinity, and was consequently qualified for eternal 
beatitude. Nevertheless, by special command of the deity, he resumed a 
corporeal frame and the human shape, at the period intervening between 
the third and fourth ages of the present world, and was compiler of the 
Vedas, as his title of Vydsa implies. 

In XhoPurdn'as, and by Paras'ara, he is said to be an incarnation {avatdrd) 
of Vishnu. This, however, is not altogether at variance with the foregoing 
legend ; since Apantaua-tamas, having attained jierfection, was identified 
with the deity ; and his resumption of the human form was a descent of the 
god, in mythological notions. 

Apart from mythology, it is not to be deemed unlikely, that the person 
(whoever he really was) who comjiilcd and arranged the vedas, was led to 
compose a treatise on their scope and essenti.al doctrine. But Vyasa is also 
reputed author of the Mahabhurata, and most of the principal purdn'as ; and 
that is for the contrary reason improbable, since the doctrine of the purdn'as, 
and even of the Bhagavad gild and the rest of the Mahdhhdrata, are not 
quite consonant to that of the vedas, as expounded in the Brahme siitras. 
The same person would not have deduced from tlie same premises such dif- 
ferent conclusions. 

The name of BAdahavana frequently recurs in the sdtras ascribed to 
him, as docs that of Jaimini, the reputed author of the Pdrva mimdnsd, in 
his. I have already remarjjcd, in the preceding essay,t on the mention of an 
author by his name, and ilf tiie third person, in his own work. It is nothing 
unusual in literature or sciience of other nations : but a Hindu commentator 
M?ill account for it, by presuming the actual composition to be that of a dis- 
ciple recording the words of his teacher. 

Besides BAdarAyaiIa himself, and his great predecessor .Iaimini, several 
other distinguished names likewise occur, though less frequently : some 
which are also noticed in the Pdrva-mtmdnsd, as ArnkYi' and BAdaiu ; and 
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some which are not there found, as Asmarat’hya, Aud'i/l6mi, Carshija- 
jiNi, and CAsacritsna \ and the Y6ga of PatanjaU^ which consequently is 
an anterior work; as indeed it must be, if its scholiast, as generally 
acknowledged, be the same Vyasa who is the author of the aphorisms of 
the Uttara mmdnsd. 

The S'driraca is also posterior to the atheistical Sdndhya of Capila, to 
whom, or at least to his doctrine, there are many marked allusions in the text. 

The atomic system of Canade (or, as the scholiast of the Sariraca^ in 
more than one place, contumeliously designates him, Cana-bhuj or Cana- 
bhacsha) is frequently adverted to for the purpose of confutation ; as are 
the most noted heretical systems, viz* the several sects of Jainas^ the 
Bauddhas, the Pdsupatas with other classes of Mdlieswaras^ the Pdncha- 
rdtras or Bhdgavatas, and divers other schismatics. 

From this, which is also supported by other reasons, there seems to be 
good ground for considering the Sdriraca to be the latest of the six grand 
systems of doctrine {dar^tana) in Indian philosophy: later, likewise, than 
the heresies which sprung up among the Hindus of the military and mer- 
cantile tribes {cshatriya and vaisya) and which, disclaiming the VedaSy set 
up a Jina or a Buddha for an object of worship ; and later even than some, 
which, acknowledging the VedaSy have deviated into heterodoxy in their 
interpretation of the text. 

In a separate essay,* I have endeavoured to give some account of the 
heretical and heterodox sects which the S'driraca confutes ; and of which 
the tenets are explained, for the elucidation of that confutation, in its 
numerous commentaries, I allude particularly to the JamaSy BauddhaSy 
ChdrvdcaSy PdkupataSy and Pdnehardtras. 

The sdtras of BAdarayana are arranged in four books or lectures 
(ddhydya )y each subdivided into four chapters m quarters {pdda). Like 
the aphorisms of the prior rmmdmd, they a^j^stributed very unequally 
into sections, arguments, cases, or topics, {adkicaram*') The entire number 
of sdtras is 555 ; of adhicaranaSy 191. But in this there is a little uncer- 
tainty, for it appears from S'ancara, that earlier commentaries subdivided 
some adhicaranfasy where he writes the aphorisms in one section. 

An adhicaran^a in the later, as in the prior mimdnsdy consists of five 
members or parts: 1st the subject and matter to be explained; 2d* the 


♦ Vol. i. p. 649. 
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doubt or question concerning it ; 3d. the plausible solution or prm& facie 
argument: 4th. the answer, or demonstrated conclusion and true solu- 
tion ; 5th. the pertinence or relevancy and connexion. 

But in BAoAHAYAifA’s aphorisms, as in those of Jaimini, no adhicaran'a 
is fully set forth. Very frequently the solution only is given by a single 
stUrOy which obscurely hints the question, and makes no allusion to any 
different plausible solution, nor to arguments in favour of it. More rarely 
the opposed solution is examined at some length, and arguments in support 
of it arc discussed through a string of brief sentences. 

Being a sequel of the prior numansd, the latter adopts the same dis- 
tinctions of six sources of knowledge or modes of proof* which are taught 
by Jaimini, supplied where he is deficient by the old scholiast. There is, 
indeed, no direct mention of them in the Prahme-shtras, beyond a fre- 
quent reference to oral proof, meaning revelation, which is sixth among 
those modes. But the commentators make ample use of a logic which 
employs the same terms with that of the pitroa mintdnsa, being founded 
on it, though not without amendments on some points. Among the rest, 
the Feddntins have taken the syllogism (nydya) of the dialectic philo- 
sophy, with the obvious improvement of reducing its five members to 
three.t “ It consists,” as expressly declared, “ of three, not of five parts ; 
“ for as the requisites of the inference are exhibited by three members, 
“ two more arc superfluous. They arc cither the proposition, the reason, 
“ and the example ; or the instance, the application, and the conclusion.” 

In this state it is a perfectly regular syllogism, as I had occasion to 
remark in a former essay and it naturally becomes a question, whether 
the emendation was borrowed from the Greeks, or being sufficiently 
obvious, may be deemed purely Indian, fallen upon without hint or 
assistance from another quarter. The improvement does not appear to be 
of ancient date, a circumstance which favours the supposition of its having 
been borrowed. The earliest works in which I have found it mentioned 
are of no antiquity.§ 

The logic of the two mdmdnsds merits a more full examination than the 
limits of the piesent essay allow, and it has been reserved for a separate 
consideration at a future opportunity, because it has been refined and 


• VM&nta ParibhdtU. f y. Paribhdihd. 

t Vol. i. p. 116. g In the Veddnta Paribhdiha and Paddrtha dtpied. 
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brought into a regular form by the followers, rather than by the founders 
of either school. » 

The idriraca sdtras are in the highest degree obscure, and could never 
have been intelligible without an ample interpretation. Hinting the ques- 
tion or its solution, rather than proposing the one or briefly delivering the 
other, they but allude to the subject. Like tlie aphorisms of other Indian 
sciences, they must from the first have been accompanied by the author’s 
exposition of the meaning, whether orally taught by him or communicated 
in Meriting. 

Among ancient scholiasts of the Brahme-sdtras the name of Baudhayana 
occurs : an appellation to which reverence, as to that of a saint or r&A/, 
attaches. He is likewise the reputed author of a treatise on law. An 
early gloss, under the designation of vrlttif is quoted without its author’s 
name, and is understood to be adverted to in the remarks of later writers, 
in several instances, where no particular reference is however expressed. 
It is apparently Baudh ay ana’s. An ancient writer on both mimdmds 
(prior and later) is cited, under the name of Upavarsiia, with the epithet of 
venerable (hhagavat)^* implying that he was a holy personage. He is 
noticed in the supplement to the Jmera^dshai as a saint (muni), with 
the titles or additions of Hala-bhriti, Crita-edt'i, and Ayachita. It does not 
appear that any of his works are now forthcoming. 

The most distinguished scholiast of these sutras, in modern estimation, is 
the celebrated S'ancara acharya, the founder of a sect among Hindus 
which is yet one of the most prevalent. I have had a former occasion of 
discussing the antiquity of this eminent person ; and the subject has been 
since examined by RAma m6hen rAya and by Mr. Wilson.t I continue of 
opinion, that the period when he flourished may be taken to have been the 
close of the eighth or beginning of the ninth century of the Christian era ; 
and I am confirmed in it by the concurring opinions of those very learned 
persons. 

How much earlier the older scholia were, or the text itself, there is no 
evidence to determine. If the reputed author be the true one, it would be 
necessary to go back nearly two thousand years, to the era of the arrangement 
of the Vedas by VyAsa. 

S' Angara’s gloss or perpetual commentary of the sutras bears the title of 


♦ S'anc, 3. 3. 53. 
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Sfdnraca-mimdnsd-bhdsltya. It has been annotated and interpreted by a herd 
of commentators ; and among others, and most noted, by VAchespati 
mis'ra, in the Bhdmati or Sfdriraca-bhdshya-vibhdga. 

This is the same VAchespati, whose commentaries on the Sdndhya-odricd 
of Is'wARA CHANDRA, and on the text and gloss of Patanjam's Ydga and 
G6tama*s Nydya, were noticed in former essays.* He is tlie author of 
other treatises on dialectics (^Nydyai), and of one entitled (Tatwa-vindti) on 
the purva mtmdnsd, as it is expounded by Bhat't'a. All his works, in every 
department, are held in high and deserved estimation. 

VAchespati’s exposition of S'ancara’s gloss, again, has been amply an- 
notated and explained in the Veddnta-calpataru of AnalAnanda, surnamed 
Vydsdsrama ; whose notes, in their turn, become the text for other scholia: 
especially a voluminous collection under the title of Parimala, or Veddnta- 
cttlpataru-parimalay by ApyAya-dIcshita (author of several other works); and 
an abridged one, under that of Veddnla-calpataru-manjan, by VidyAnAt’iia- 
bhat't'a. 

Other commentaries on S'ancara’s gloss are numerous and esteemed, 
though not burdened with so long a chain of scholia upon scholia : for 
instance, the Bralma-vidydbhararia by ADWAiTANANDA,t and the Bhdshya- 
ratna-prabhd by G6vindAnanda : both works of acknowledged merit. 

These multiplied exj) 08 itions of the text and of the gloss furnish an 
inexhaustible fund of controversial disquisition, suited to the disputatious 
schoolmen of India. On many occasions, however, they are usefully 
consulted, in succession, for annotations supplying a right interpretation of 
obsure passages in S'ancara’s scholia or in Vyasa’s text. 

Another perpetual commentary on the sutras of the S'driracu by a dis- 
tinguished author, is the work of the celebrated RAmAnuja, the founder ol’ 

♦ Vol. i. pp. at, 25, 9.3. 

f It is by Mr. Ward named viddtUa sdlra vtfdc'hyd by llRAiiME-viDYAUiiAnAN'A, mistaking 
tlic title of the work for the appellation of tlic author. Yet it is expressly affirmed in the 
rubric and coloj>hon to be the work of AdwaitAnanda, who abridged it from an ompicr com- 
mentary by RAmAnanda TinT'HA. The mistake is the more remarkable, os the same An- 
waitAsanda was preceptor of SaoAnanda, whose work, the vfddnta-sdra, Mr. Ward 
attempted to translate ; and the only part of SauAnanda’s preface, which is preserved in the 
version, is that preceptor’s name. Mr. Ward’s catalogue of treatises extant belonging to this 
school of philosophy exhibits other like errors. He puts Mddhava for Madhusudnna, the name 
of an author; converts a commentary (the muctavalf) into an abridgment; and turns the text 
(mula) of the veddnta-sdra into its essence. Izard's Hindus, vol. iv. pp. 172, 173. 
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a sect which has sprung as a schism out of the Veddntin. The points of 
doctrine, on which these great authorities differ, will be inquired into in 
another place. It may be readily supposed that they are not unfrequently 
at variance in the interpretation of the text, and I shall, therefore, make 
little use of the scholia of RAmAnuja for the present essay. For the same 
reason, I make no reference to the commentaries of Ballabha A'chArya, 
BhatVa BhAscaua, Ananta Tfar^HA surnamed Madhu, and NIlacant^ha, 
whose interpretations differ essentially on some points from S'ancara’s. 

Commentaries on the S'driraca siitras by authors of less note are extremely 
numerous. I shall content myself with naming such only as are immediately 
under view, viz. the Veddnta-sutra-muctdvali by BrahmAnanda-saraswati ;• 
the Brahma-sdtra-bhdshya or Mmdnsd-hhdshya^ by BhAscarAchArya ; the 
Veddnta-sutra-vyddhyd-chandried^ by Bhavad£va mis'ra ; the Vydsa^ra- 
vnliu by RanganAt'iia ; the Subddhint or S'drira^sutra sdrdrCha chandried^ 
by GangAdiiaua ; and the Brahmdmrita-vershin'i^ by RAmAnanda. 

This list might with ease be greatly enlarged. Two of the commentaries, 
which have been consulted in progress of preparing the present essay, are 
without the author’s name, either in preface or colophon, in the only copies 
which I have seen ; and occasions have occurred for noticing authors of 
commentaries on other branches of philosophy, as well as on the Brahma 
mmdnsd (for instance, VijnyAna Bhicsiiu, author of the SdnPhya-sdra and 
Y6ga-vdrtica).\ 

To these many and various commentaries in prose, on the text and on the 
scholia, must be added more than one in verse. For instance, the 
Sancshdpa sfurtraca^ which is a metrical paraphrase of text and gloss, by 
SaiivajnyAtma-gijia a sannydsi : it is expounded by a commentary entitled 
Anwaydrt^ha-pracds'icdf by RAma tIrt’ha, disciple of Crishna Thix’HA, and 
author of several other works ; in particular, a commentary on the Upadesa- 
sahasri, and one on the Veddnta-sdra. 

Besides his great work, the interpretation of the sutras^ S'ancara wrote 
commentaries on all the principal or important Upaniskads. His preceptor, 
G6vinda, and the preceptor’s teacher, Gaud'apAda, had already written 
commentaries on many of them. 

S'ancara is author, likewise, of several distinct treatises ; the most noted 


* Mr. Ward calls this an aliridgment of the Vfdanta * s ( Uras . It is no abridgment, but a com* 
mentary in ordinary form. f Vol. i. p. 22. 
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of which is the Upaddsfa-sahasrU ft metrical summary of the doctrine 
deduced by him from' the Upanishads and Brahtna.^titras, in his commenta- 
ries on those original works. ' The text of the Upadisa^sahasri has been 
expounded by more than one commentator; apd among others by RAma 
tIrt’ha, already noticed for his comment on the Samshipa-idriraca. His 
gloss of the Upadida-sahasri is entitled Pada-y^amcd. 

Elementary treatises on the Vdddnta are very abundant. It may suffice 
to notice a few which are popular and in general use, and which have been 
consulted in the preparation of the present essay. 

The Viddnta-paribhdshd of Dharma-rAja dIcshita explains, as its title 
indicates, the technical terms of the Vdddnta ; and, in course of doing so, 
opens most of the principal points of its doctrine. A commentary on this 
work by the author’s son, RAma-crishi^a dIcshita, bears the title of 
Veddnia-iU^hamani. Taken together, they form an useful introduction to 
the study of this branch of Indian philosophy. 

The Vdddnta-^dra is a popular compendium of the entire doctrine of the 
Veddnta.* It is the work of SadAnanda, disciple of AdwayAnanoa or 
AdwaitAnanda beforc>mentioned, and has become the text for several 


* Mr. Ward has given, in the fourth volume of his View of the History, Literature, and 
Mythology of the Hindus (third edition), a translation of the V(d&ntas&ra. I wish to speak as 
gently as I can of Mr« Ward’s performance ; but having collated this, I am bound to say it is no 
version of the original text, and seems to have been made from an oral exposition through the 
medium of a different language, probably the Bengalese. This will be evident to the oriental 
scholar on the slightest comparison : for example, the introduction, which does not correspond 
with the original in so much as a single word, the name of the author’s preceptor alone ex- 
cepted ; nor is there a word of the translated introduction countenanced by any of the commen- 
taries, At the commencement of the treatise, too, where the requisite qualifications of a stu- 
dent are enumerated, Mr. Ward makes his author say, that a person possessing those qualifica- 
tions is heir to the v6da (p. 176). There is no term in the text, nor in the commentaries, which 
could suggest the notion of heir ; unless Mr. Ward has so translated adhiedri (a competent or 
qualified person), which in Bengalese signifies proprietor, or, with the epithet uHata (uUarddhi* 
edrf), heir or successor. It would be needless to pursue the comparison further. The meaning 
of the original is certainly not to be gathered from such translations of this and (as Mr. Ward 
terms them) of other principal works of the Hindus, which he has presented to the public. 

I was not aware, when preparing the former essays on the Philosophy of the Hindus which 
have been inserted in the first volume of Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, that Mr. 
Ward had treated the same topics ; but I think it now unnecessary to revert to the subject, 
for the purpose of offering any remarks on his explanation of other branches of Indian philo- 
sophy. 

VoL. II. 
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commentaries; and, among the rest, the VidamrMnand-rai^hd, hy RAma> 
tIrt’ha, who has been already twice noticed for other works; and the 
Subddhmi, by NiusniHA sarasw^tI, disciple of CRlsHifANANDA. 

A few other treatises may be here briefly noticed. 

The S&stra-siddhdnta-Usa-sangrahai by ^yaya or (Apyai) dkshita, son of 
RanoanAt’ha or RangarAja dkshita, and author of the ParmaJa on the 
Siddhdnta Calpataru, before-mentioned, as well as of other works, has Ae 
benefit of a commentary, entitled Qrishndlatwdra, by Achyota CRisHiiA- 
NANDA tIrt^ha, disciple of Swayam-pracas^anakoa sARASWAxi. The Pdddfita^ 
siddhdnta-vindu, by Madhu8<jdana, disciple of Vis'wks'wAnANANDA saraswad, 
and author of the Vdddnta.calpa4aticd and of other works, is in like manner 
commented on by BrahmAnanda, disciple of NarayaiJa TiRT* * * § HA. 

Analysis.* 

The uttara mhndnsd opens precisely as the pirva, announcing the purport 
in the same terms, except a single, but most important word, brahnk instead 
of dharma. ‘ Next, therefore, the inquiry is concerning Gou/t It proceeds 
thus : ‘ [He is that] whence are the birth and [continuance, and dissolu- 
tion] of this [world]: [He is] the source of [revelation or] holy ordi- 
nance.’t That is, as the commentators infer from these aphorisms so 
expounded, ‘ He is the omnipotent creator of the world and the omni- 
scient author of revelation.* It goes on to say, ‘ This appears from the 
import and right construction of holy writ’ll 

The author of the sdtras nextS enters upon a confutation of the Sdndhyas, 
who insist that nature, tmaed prae^hdna, which is the material cause of the 
universe, as they affirm, is the same with the omniscient and omnipotent 
cause of the world recognised by the vedas. It is not so ; for ‘ wish * 
(consequently volition) is attributed to that cause, which moreover is termed 
^dtnum) soul : ‘ He wished to be many and prolific, and became manifold.* 
And again, ‘ He desired to be many, &c .’If Therefore he is a sen- 

tient rational being ; not insensible, as the pracriti (nature) or pradhdna 
(matter) of Capila is affirmed to be. 


• In thi» 8naly»i8 of the lAtrai, a portion of the acholia or explanations of commentators is 

blended with tlie text, for a brief abstract and intelligible summary of the doctrine,, 

f Br. Sutr. 1. 1. § 1. J Ib. § 2 and 8. II Ib. § 4. 

§ lb. § S. (sHtr. 5. 11.) f Ch'Mnd6gya, 6. 
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In the sequel of the first chapter* questions are raised upon divers passages 
of the v4dast alluded to in the text, and quoted in the scholia, where minor 
attributes are seemingly assigned to thq world’s cause; or in which 
subordinate designations occur, such as might be supposed to indicate an 
inferior being, but are shown to intend the supreme one. 

The cases (adhicaranas) or questions arising on them are examined and 
resolved concisely and obscurely in the stitrast fully and perspicuously in the 
scholia. 

* The omnipotent, omniscient, sentient cause of the universe, is (ananda- 
maya) essentially happy.t He is the brilliant, golden person, seen •mthin 
(antar) the solar orb and the human eye.t He is the etherial element 
(dcdsa), from which all things proceed and to which all return.§ He is the 
hrea/h (prdfia) in which all beings merge, into which they all rise.H He is 
the U£^A/ (Jydtish) which shines in heaven, and in all places high and low, 
every where throughout the world, and within the human person. He is the 
breath (prdnd) and intelligent self, immortal, undecaying, and happy, with 
which Indra, in a dialogue with Pratardana, identifies himself.’^T 

The term prdHa, which is the subject of two of the sections just quoted 
(§9 and 11), properly and primarily signifies respiration, as well as certain 
other vital actions (inspiration, energy, expiration, digestion, or circulation 
of nourishment); and secondarily, the senses and organs.** But, in the 
passages here referred to, it is employed for a difierent signification, in- 
tending the supreme Brahme ; as also in divers other texts of the vddas : 
and, among the rest, in one where the senses are said to be absorbed into it 
during profound sleep ;tt for * while a man sleeps without dreaming, his soul 
is with Brahme* 

Further cases of the like nature, but in which the indications of the true 
meaning appear less evident, are discussed at length in the second and third 
chapters of the first book. Those in which the distinctive attributes of the su- 
preme being are more positively indicated by the passage whereon a question 
arises, had been considered in the foregoing chapter : they are not so clearly 
denoted in the passages now examined. Such as concern God as the object 
of devout meditation and worship, are for the most part collected in the 


*§6to§ll. f Taitliriya. t 1. 

§ Ch'kind6g]fa, 1. || Udpt’ha. q CautMtaei. 

** Br. S(Ur. 2. 4. § 1, 6. (§ 1, IS.) ff Sane. Sic. on Br. S(Ur. 1. 1. § 9. 
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second chapter : those which relate to God as the object of knowledge, are 
reserved for the third. Throughout these cases, completed where requisite 
by the scholiast, divers interpretations of a particular term or phrase are 
first proposed, as obvious and plausible, and reasons favourable to the pro- 
posed explanation set forth ; but are set aside by stronger arguments, for a 
different^ and opposite construction. The reasoning is here omitted, as it 
would need much elucidation ; and the purpose of this analysis is to exhibit 
the topics treated, and but summarily the manner of handling them. 

It is not the embodied (sdrira) and individual soul, but the supreme 
Brahme himself,* on whom devout meditation is to be fixed, as enjoined in 
a passage which declares : ' this universe is indeed Brahme ;* for it springs 
from him, merges in him, breathes in him : therefore, serene, worship 
him. Verily, a devout man, as are his thoughts or deeds in this world, such 
does he become departing hence [in anotlier birth]. Frame then the de- 
vout meditation, “ a living body endued with mind ”t 

It is neither fire nor the individual soul, but the supreme being, who is 
the * devourer ' (attri) described in the dialogue between Yama and NAchi- 
c£tas:| ‘who, then, knows where abides that being, whose food is the 
priest and the soldier (and all which is fixt or moveable), and death is his 
sauce ?’ 

In the following passage, the supreme spirit, and not the intellectual 
faculty, is associated with the individual living soul, as “ two occupying the 
cavity or ventricle of the heart ” {guhdm preeuishtau dtmanau). ‘ Theologists, 
as well as worshippers maintaining sacred fires, term light and shade the 
contrasted two, who abide in the most excellent abode, worthy of the 
supreme, occupying the cavity (of the heart), dwelling together in the 
worldly body, and tasting the certain fruit of good (or of evil) work8.’§ 

In the following extract from a dialogue,^ in which SatyacAma instructs 
Upac6s‘ala, the supreme being is meant ; not the reflected image in the 
eye, nor the informing deity of that organ, nor the regent of the sun, nor 


^ Brahman is, in this acceptation, a neuter noun (nom, Brahme or Brahma) ; and the same 
term in the . masculine (nom. Brahma)^ is one of the three gods who constitute one person. 
But it is more conformable with our idiom to employ the masculine exclusively, and many 
Sanscrit terms of the same import are masculine ; as Paramatman^(tmh)f ParamS/xioara, &c, 
f CKhSndhgifaj 3, Stin'd'ilya vidya, Br, S(Ur. 1. 2. § 1. (S. 1, 8.) 

X Catf'havallU Br, Shir. 1. 2. § 2. (S. 9, 10). § Cafhavalliy 3. Br. S. 1* 2. § 3. (S. 11, 12.) 
CKh&ndhgya^ 4. Upac6tala~vidyd. Br. Sutr. 1. 2. § 4. (S# 13, 17.) 
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the individual intelligent soul. * This being, who is seen in the eye, is the 
self (dtman) ; He is immortal, fearless Brahme. Though liquid greai^, or 
water, be dropped therein, it passes to tlio corners (leaving the eye>ball un> 
defiled). 

So, in a dialogue, in which YAjnyawalcta instructs UddAlaca,* “ the 
internal check” (antarydmn') is the supreme being ; and not the individual 
soul, nor the material cause of the world, nor a subordinate deity, the 
conscious informing regent of the earth, nor a saint possessing transcendent 
power ; where premising, * he who internally restrains (or governs) this and 
the other world, and all beings therein,’ the instructor goes on to say ; * who 
standing in the earth is other than the earth, whom the earth knows not, 
whose body the earth is, who interiorly restrains (and governs) the earth : 
the same is thy soul (and mine), the « internal check” (antarydmin), 
immortal, &c.’ 

Again, in another dialogue, Angiras, in answer to MahAsAla, who with 
Saumaca visited him for instruction, declares ‘ there are two sciences, one 
termed inferior, the other superior. The inferior comprises the four vedas, 
with their appendages, grammar, &c.* (all of which lie enumerates) : ‘ but 
the superior (or best and most beneficial) is that by which the unalterable 
(being) is comprehended, who is invisible (imperceptible by organs of 
sense), ungrasped (not prehensible by organs of action), come of no race, 
belonging to no tribe, devoid of eye, ear (or other sensitive organ), destitute 
of hand, foot (or other instrument of action), everlasting lord, present 
every where, yet most minute. Him, invariable, the wise contemplate as 
the source (or cause) of beings. As the spider puts forth and draws in his 
thread, as plants spring from the earth (and return to it), as hair of the 
head and body grows from the living man, so does the universe come pf the 

unalterable * Here it is the supreme being, not nature or a material 

cause, nor an embodied individual soul, who is the invisible (adrddya) un- 
grasped source of (all) beings (bh'&ta~y(mi). 

In a dialogue between several interlocutors, PrAchinasala, Uddalaca, and 
As'wapati, king of the Cakeyis, (of which a version at length was inserted in 
an essay on the vidas^ As. Res. vol. viii. p. 446), the terms vaii’wdnara and 
dtman occur (there translated universal soul). The ordinary acceptation of 


• Vrihad &ran'yaca, 5. Br. Sutr. 1. 2. § 6. (S. 18, 20.) 

t Mun'dtaca, an upanUhad of the At'haroana. Br, Sdir. 1. 2. § 6. (S. 21, 23.) 
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vaiiwdnara is fire : and it is therefore questioned, whether the element of 
fire fie not here meant, or the regent of fire, that is, the conscious, informing 
deity of it, or a particular deity described as having an igneous body, or 
animal heat designated as alvine fire ; and whether likewise dman intends 
the living, individual soul, or the supreme being. Hie answer is, that the 
junction of both general terms limits the sense, and restricts the purport of 
the passage to the single object to which both terms are applicable: it 
relates, then, to the supreme being.* 

Under this section the author twice cites Jaimini :t once for obviating 
any difficulty or apparent contradiction in this place, by taking the term in 
its literal and etymological sense (universal guide of men), instead of the 
particular acceptation of fire ; and again, as justifying, by a parallel passage 
in another vidOft an epithet intimating the minute size of the being in 
question (prddeda.mdtt'a), a span long.§ On this last point other ancient 
authors are likewise cited ; one, As'marat’hya, who explains it as the result 
of shrinking or condensation ; the other, BAdari, as a fruit of imagination or 
mental conception.ll Reference is also made to another dddhd of the veda,^ 
where the infinite, supreme soul, is said to occupy the spot between the 
eye-brows and nose. 

‘ That on which heaven and earth and the intermediate transpicuous region 
are fixt, mind, with the vital airs (or sensitive organs), know to be the one 
soul (dtman): reject other doctrines. This alone is the bridge of im- 
mortality,’** In this passage of an upanishad of the AeharvanOy Brahme is 
intended, and not any other supposed site (dyatana) of heaven, earth, &c. 

In a dialogue between NAreoa and SanatcumAra, the {hlvkmn) "great” 
one, proposed as an object of inquiry for him who desires unlimited 
happiness, since there is no bliss in that which is finite and small, is briefiy 
defined. ‘ He is great, in whom nought else is seen, heard, or known : 
but that wherein ought else is seen, heard, or knovni, is 8mall.*tt Here 
the supreme being is meant ; not breath (prdtfa), which had been previously 
mentioned as greatest, in a climax of enumerated objects. 


* Ch’kdttdSgya, 5. Br. S&lr. 1. 2. § 7. (S. 24, 32.) 
t Ib. S. 28 and 31. t V6jatajt6yi brShmana. 

§ By an ovaraight, the axpresaion relative to diminutive dimension was omitted in the tranS' 
latcd p&88Qg6< II S(ttr» !• 2* 29. 30. 

f JahSlu. Mun'daca. Br, S(ttr, 1. 3. § 1. (S. If 7.) 

ff CKh6ndtgyay 7. Bhiimavidyi, Br, S^tr, 1. 3. § 2. (S. 8, 9.) 
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So, in a dialogue between YAjnyawalcya and his wife OAnoi,* being 
asked by her, *the heaven above, and the earth beneatli, and the Iran* 
spicuous region between, and all which has been, is, and will be, whereon 
are they woven and sewn ?’ answers, the ether (dcdda) ; and being further 
asked, what it is on which ether is woven or sewn ? replies, * the unvaried 
being, whom Brdhmanas affirm to be neither coarse nor subtile, neither 
short nor long. * It is the supreme being who is here meant. 

* The mystic syllable 6m, composed of three elements of articulation, is a 
subject of devout meditation ; and the efficacy of that meditation depends 
on the limited or extended sense in which it is contemplated. The question 
concerning this mode of worship is discussed in a dialogue between 
PifpalAda and SATYAcAMA.t 

If the devotion be restricted to the sense indicated by one element, the 
effect passes not beyond this world; if to that indicated by two of the 
elements, it extends to the lunar orb, whence however the soul returns to 
a new birth ; if it be more comprehensive, embracing the import of the 
three elements of the word, the ascent is to the solar orb, whence, stripped 
of* sin, and liberated as a snake wliich has cast its slough, the soul proceeds 
to the abode of Brahme, and to the contemplation of {fiwrushd) him who 
resides in a corporeal frame : that is, soul reposing in body {jpwri-daya). 

That mystic name, then, is applied either to the supreme Brahme, 
uniform, with no quality or distinction of parts ; or to Brahme, not supreme, 
but an effect (edrya) diversified, qualified ; who is the same with the VhrAj 
and Hiran'ya-garbha of mythology, born in the mundane egg. 

It appears from the latter part of the text, that it is the supreme Brahme 
to whom meditation is to be directed, and on whom tlie thoughts are to 
be fixed, for that great result of liberation from sin and worldly tram- 
mels. 

In a passage descriptive of the lesser ventricle of the heart, it is said : 

* within this body (Brahme^purd) Brahme’s abode, is a (^dakara) little lotus, a 
dwelling within which is a (dahara) small vacuity occupied by ether (dedda). 
What that is which is within (the heart’s ventricle) is to be inquired, and 
should be known.’t A question is here raised, whether that * ether ’ 


♦ Vrih. AraiVy^ 5. 2?r. Sxdr. 1. 3. § 3. (S. 10, 12.) 
f Pras>nay an upanuhad of the At'harvana* Br» S(Ur. 1. 3. § 4. (S. 13.) 
J Ch'hdndOgya^ 8. Dahara-vidyd. Dr* S(Ur, 1. 3, § 5. (S. 14, 21.) 
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(jicds/a) within the ventricle of the heart be the etherial element, or the 
individual sensitive soul, or the supreme one ; and it is pronounced from the 
context, that the supreme being is here meant. 

< The sun shines not therein, nor the moon, nor stars : much less this 
fire. All shines after his effulgence (reflecting his light), by whose splendour 
this whole (world) is illumined.** In this passage it is no particular 
luminary or mine of light, but the {prajnya) intelligent soul (supreme 
Brahme) which siiines with no borrowed light 

In the dialogue between Yama and NACHiciTAS, before cited, are the 
following passages.! ‘ A person (purusha) no bigger than the thumb abides 
in the midst of self *,* and again, ‘ the person no bigger than the thumb is 
clear as a smokeless dame, lord of the past (present) and futhre ; he is to- 
day and will be to-morrow : such is he (concerning whom you inquire).* 
This is evidently said of the supreme ruler, not of the individual living 
soul. 

Another passage of the same upanishad f declares : ‘ this whole universe, 
issuing from breatli {prdtla), moves as it impels : great, terrible, as a clap 
of thunder. They, who know it, become immortal.* Brahme, not the 
thunderbolt nor wind, is here meant 

* The living soul (samprasada) risinu from this corporeal frame, attains 
the supreme light and comes forth with his identical form.*§ It is neither 
the light of the sun, nor the visual organ, but Brahme, that is here meant 

* Ether (deds^a) is the bearer (cause of bearing) of name and form. That 
in the midst of which they both are, is Brahme: it is immortality; it 
is soul.’ll A'cdsfa here intends the supreme being, not the element so 
named. 

In a dialogue between YAjnyawalcva and Janaca,^ in answer to an 
inquiry * which is' the soul?* the intelligent internal light within the heart is 
declared to be so. This likewise is shown to relate to the supreme one, 
unaffected by worldly course. 

It had been intimated in an early aphorism of the first chapter, that the 
Vedas, being rightly interpreted, do concur in the same import, as there 


* Mun'd'aca, Dr. S(Ur. 1. 8. § 6. (S. 22, 23.) f CSt'ha. 4. Dr. SCir. 1. 3. § 7. (S. 24, 25.) 
f; CSl'ha, 6. Dr. S&tr. 1. 3. § 10. (S. 39). 

§ CKh6nd6gya 8. PrajSpatividya. Br, S(itr, 1. S. § 11. (S. 40.) 

II lb. ad finem, Br, Sdtr, 1. 3. § 12. (S. 41.) 

% Vrihad Aran'^aca, 6. Br, S(dr. 1. S. § 13. (S. 42, 43.) 
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expressed, concerning the omnipotent and omniscient creator of the uni- 
verse.* An objection to this conclusion is raised, upon the ground of 
discrepancy remarked in various texts of the vedas,\ which coincide, indeed, 
in ascribing the creation to Braiime, but diHer in the order and particulars 
of the world’s development. The apparent contradiction is reconciled, as 
they agree on the essential points of the creator’s attributes ; omnipotent and 
omniscient providence, lord of all, soul of all, and without a second, &c. : 
and it was not the object of the discrepant passages to declare the precise 
succession and exact course of the world’s formation. 

Two more sections are devoted to expound passages which define Brahme 
as creator, and which are shown to comport no other construction. In one,l: 
cited from a dialogue between AjAtas'atru and BaeAci, surnamed GArgya, 
the object of meditation and worship is pronounced to be, ‘ he who was the 
maker of those persons just before mentioned (regents of the sun, moon, &c.), 
and whose work this universe is.’ 

In the other, cited from a dialogue between Yajnvawaixya and Mai- 
TRfiyf,§ soul, and all else which is desirable, arc contrasted as mutual 
objects of affection : ‘ it is for soul (jAtman) that opulence, kindred, and 
all else which is dear, arc so ; and thereunto soul reciprocally is so j and 
such is the object which should be meditated, inquired, and known, and 
by knowledge of whom all becomes known.’ This, it is shown, is said of 
the supreme, not of the individual soul, nor of the breath of life. 

Under this last head several authorities are quoted by the author, for 
different modes of interpretation and reasoning, viz. Asmauat’hya, Audu- 
LOMi-and Casacristna, as Jaimini under the next preceding (§ ,5). 

The succeeding sectionll affirms the important tenet of the Veddnta, 
that the supreme being is the material, as well as the efficient, cause of 
the universe : it is a proposition directly resulting from the tenour of 
passages of the vedas, and illustrations and examples adduced. 

The first lecture is terminated by an aphorism,f intimating that, in the 
like manner as the opinion of a plastic nature and material cause (termed 
by the Sdndhyas, pradhana) has been shown to be unsupported by the 


* lir. S. 1. 1. § 4. I Ch'hSndog^a, Taitlirii/a, and Aitarei/a. 

f Caushttaci Brihmana, Dr. S. \. 4. § 5. (S. 16.18.) 

§ Vrihad Aranyaca, Maitn^yi brahmana. Dr. Sutr. 1.4. § 6.(S. 19-22.) 

II Br. Star. 1. 4. § 7. (S. 23-27.) ^ Ibid. § 8 (S. 28.) 

VoL. II. 
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text of tlie Veda, and inconsistent with its undoubted doctrine, so, by the 
like reasoning, the notion of atoms (aTfw or paramdnlu) and that of an uni- 
versal void (sfum/a), and other as unfounded systems, are set aside in 
favour of tlie only consistent position just now affirmed. (Br, Sdtr. 1.1. § 5 
and 1.4. §7.) 

Not to interrupt the connexion of the subjects, I have purposely passed 
by a digression, ^ rather several, comprised in two sections of this chap- 
ter,* wherein it is inquired whether any besides a regenerate man (or 
Hindu of the three first tribes) is qualified for theological studies and 
theognostic attainments; and the solution of the doubt is, that a dttdra, or 
man of an inferior tribe, is incompetent ;t and that beings superior to man 
(the gods of mythology) are qualified. 

In the course of this disquisition the noted question of the eternity of 
sound, of articulate sound in particular, is mooted and examined. It is a 
favourite topic in both mhndnsds, being intimately connected with that of 
the eternity of the vdda, or revelation acknowledged by them. 

I shall not, however, enter into the matter further, in this place, though 
much remain to be added to the little which was said on it in a former 
e8say.t 

In the fourth chapter of the first lecture, the author returns to the task 
of confuting the Sdndhya doctrine ; and some passages of the vidas, appa- 
rently favouring that doctrine, are differently interpreted by him : ‘ the 
indistinct one (avyacta) is superior to the great one (mahat), and embodied 
soul (purusha) is superior to the indi8tinct.’S Here the very same terms, 
which the Sdiidhyas employ for ‘ intelligence, nature and soul,’ are. con- 
trasted, with allusion seemingly to the technical acceptations of them. 
This passage is, however, explained away ; and tlie terms are taken by the 
Vcddnlins in a diftereut sense. 

The next instance is less striking and may be briefly dismissed, as may 
that following it : one relative to tgd, alleged to signify in the passage in 
questionll the mbom sempiternal nature (pracriti), but explained to intend 
a luminous nature {pt'acriti ) noticed in tlie Ch'kdndogya ; (there is in the 
text itself an evident allusion to the ordinary acceptation of tlie word, a 
} - - 

* Br. Sutr. 1. 3. § 8, 9. (S. 26-38.) t 1. 3. (S. 28-29.) 

X Vol. 1. p. 446. § Ci’t’ha 3. Dr. Sutr. 1. 4. § 1. (S. 1-7.) 

II StvBSs'MUara. B.S. 1. 4. § 2. (S. 8-10.) 
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sho-goat) : the other concerning the meaning of the words pancha^panchqja- 
ndhy in a passage of the Vrihad Aranyaca,* which a follower 'of the Sanc'htja 
would construe as bearing reference to five times five (twenty-five) prin- 
ciples ; but which clearly relates to five objects specified in the context, 
and figuratively termed persons (panchayana). 

It is because the Sdndhya doctrine is, in the apprehension of the 
Viddntins themselves, to a certain degree plausible, and seemingly coun- 
tenanced by the text of the Vedas, that its refutation occupies so much of 
the attention of the author and his scholiasts. More than one among the 
sages of the law (DfeVALA in particular is named) have sanctioned the prin- 
ciples of the Sdndhya; and they are not uncountenanced by MENU.t Capila 
himself is spoken of with the reverence due to a saint ( Malta- Rlshi) and 
inspired sage ; and his most eminent disciples, as PANciiAshchiA, &c. are 
mentioned with like veneration ; and their works are dignified witli the 
appellations of tantra and smriti as holy writings, by the Veddntins, at the 
same time that these oppose and refute the. doctrine taught by him. 

Capila, indeed, is named in the Veda itself as possessing transcendent 
knowledge ; but here it is remarked, that the name lias been borne by 
more than one sage ; and in particular by VAsudeva, who slew the sons of 
SAQAUA.t This mythological personage, it is contended, is the Caimi.a 
named in the Vida. 

The second lecture continues the refutation of Capila’s Sdndhya, which, 
it is observed, is at variance with the smrltis, as with the Vedas : and here 
the name of Menu is placed at the head of them, although the institutes, 
which bear his name, will be found, as just now hinted, anil as subse- 
quently admitted in another section, to afford seeming countenance to 
Sdndhya doctrines. Such passages arc, however, explained away by the 
Viddntins, who rely in this instance, as they do in tliat of the Veda itself, 
on other texts, which arc not reconcileable to tlie Sdndhya. 

The same argument is, in the following section, § applied to the setting 
aside of the Ydga-smriti of Patanjah {Hairavlya-garbha'), so far as that 
is inconsistent with the orthodox tenets deduced from the Vidas j and, by 
parity of reasoning, to CanAoe’s atomical scheme j and to other systems 
which admit two distinct causes (a material and an efficient one) of the 
universe. 

• Vrihttd Aran. 6. Br. S. I. 4. § 3. (S. 11-13.) f Menu’s Institutes, 12. .W. 

t Sane, on Br. Sulr. 2. 1. § 1. (S. 1-2.) § Br. Sutr. 2. 1. § 2 (S. 3.) 
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The doctrine derived from the tenour of the V6das is to be supported, 
likewise, by reasoning independently of authority. ‘ The objection, that 
the cause and effect are dissimilar, is not a valid one : instances of such 
dissimilarity are frequent Hair and nails, which are insensible, grow 
from a sensible animal body ; and sentient vermin ( scorpions, &c.) spring 
from inanimate sources (cow-dung, &c.) The argument, too, might be 
retorted ; for, according to the adverse position, sentient beings are pro- 
duced from an insensible plastic nature.* On these and other arguments 
the orthodox doctrine is maintainable by reasoning : and by like arguments 
opinions concerning atoms and an universal void, which are not received 
by the best persons, may be confuted.*t 

‘ The distinction relative to fruition, discriminating one who enjoys and 
that which is enjoyed, docs not invalidate the singleness and identity of 
BnAiiMK as cause and effects The sea is one and not other than its waters ; 
yet waves, foam, spray, drops, froth, and other modifications of it, differ 
from each other.’ 

‘ An effect is not other than its cause. Brahme is single without a 
second. He is not separate from the embodied sclfl He is soul ; and the 
soul is he.§ Yet he does not do that only which is agreeable and bene- 
ficial to self. The same earth exhibits diamonds, rock crystals, red orpi- 
ment &c. ; the same soil produces a diversity of plants ; the same food is 
converted into various excrescences, hair, nails, &c. 

‘ As milk changes to curd, and water to ice, so is Brahme variously 
transformed and diversified, without aid of tools or exterior means of any 
sort II In like manner, the spider spins his web out of his own sub- 
stance-, spirits assume various shapes; cranes (voided) propagate without 
the male ; and the lotus proceeds from pond to pond without organs 
of motion. That Brahme is intire without parts, is no objection ; he is 
not wholly transformed into worldly appearances. Various changes are 
presented to the same dreaming soul. Divers illusory shapes and disguises 
are assumed by the same spirit.^ 

Brahme is omnipotent, able for every act, without organ or instru- 
ment.* * No motive or special purpose need be assigned for his creation 
of the universe, besides his will.tt 


* Hr Siitr. 2. 1. § 3. (S. 4. 11.) f Ibid. § 4. (S. 12.) J Ibid. § 5. (S. 13.) 

§ Ibid. § C. (S. 14-20) and § 7. (S. 21-23.) || Ibid. § 8. (S. 24-25.) 

•n Ibid. § 9. ^S. 20-29.) •• Ibid. § 10. (S. 30-31.) ft Ibid. § 11. (S. 32-33.) 
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* Unfairness and uncoinpassionateness arc not to be imputed to him, bc> 
cause some (the gods) are happy, others (beasts and inferior beings) are 
miserable, and others again (men) partake of happiness and unhappiness. 
Every one has his lot, in the renovated world, according to his merits, his 
previous virtue or vice in a former stage of an universe, which is sempiternal 
and had no beginning in time. So the rain-cloud distributes rain impartially ; 
yet the sprout varies according to the seed.’* 

‘ Every attribute of a first cause (omniscience, omnipotence, &c.) exists 
in Brahme, who is devoid of qualities.’t 

The second cliapter of the second lecture is controversial. The doctrine 
of the Sdndhyas is confuted in the first section ; that of the Vaideshicas in 
two more ; of the Bauddhas in as many ; of the Jainas in one ; of the Pddu- 
patas and Pdnehardtras, likewise, in one each. These controversial disquisi- 
tions are here omitted ; as a brief abstract would hardly be intelligible, and 
a full explanation would lead to too great length. They have been partly 
noticed in a separate treatise on the Philosophy of Indian Sects (vol. 1. p. 549). 
It is remarkable, that the Nydya of G6tama is entirely unnoticed in the text 
and commentaries of the Vdddnta-sdtras, 

In the third chapter of the second lecture, the task of reconciling 
seeming contradictions of passages in the vddas is resumed. 

‘ The origin of air and the etherial element (dead a), unnoticed in the text 
of the veda (dC hdiul6gya\ where the creation of the three other elements 
is described, has been affirmed in another (TaittiAyaca).X The omission of 
the one is supplied by the notice in the other ; there is no contradiction, 
as the deficient passage is not restrictive, nor professes a complete enumera- 
tion. Ether and air are by Brahme created. But he himself has no origin, 
no procreator nor maker, for he is eternal, without beginning as without enil.§ 
So fire, and water, and earth, proceed mediately from him, being evolved 
successively, the one from the other, as fire from air, and this from ether.li 
The element of earth is meant in divers passages where food (that is, escu- 
lent vegetable) is said to proceed from water; for rain fertilizes the earth. 
It is by his muII, not by their own act, that they are so evolved ; and con- 
versely, they merge one into the other, in the reversed order, and are re- 


• Dr. 2. 1. § 12. (S. 34-3G.) 
t Ibid. 2. 3. § 1 and 2. (S. 1-7 and 8.) 
II Ibid. § 4-6. (S. 10-12.) 


t Ibid. § 13. (S. 37.) 
§ Ibid. § 3. (S. 9.) 
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absorbed at the general dissolution of worlds, previous to renovation of all 
things.** 

‘ Intellect, mind, and organs of sense and action, being composed of the 
primary elements, are evolved and re-absorbed in no different order or suc- 
cession, but in tltat of the elements of which they consist’t 

‘ The same course, evolution and re-absorption, or material birth and death, 
cannot be affirmed of the soul. Birth and death are predicated of an indi- 
vidual, referring merely to his association with body, which is matter fixed 
or moveable. Individual Souls are, in the veda, compared to sparks issuing 
liorn a blazing fire ; but the soul is likewise declared expressly to be eternal 
and unborn. Its emanation is no birth, nor original production.! It is per- 
petually intelligent and constantly sensible, as the Sdnd/^as too maintain 
not adventitously so, merely by association with mind and intellect, as the 
disciples of CanAde insist. It is for want of sensible objects, not for want of 
sensibility or faculty of perception, that the soul feels not during profound 
sleep, fainting, or trance. 

‘ The soul is not of finite dimensions, as its transmigrations seemingly in. 
dicate ; nor minutely small abiding within the heart, and no bigger than 
the hundredth part of a hundredth of a hair’s point, as in some passages de- 
scribed ; but, on the contrary, being identified with supreme Braiime, it 
participates in his infinity .’§ 

‘ The soul is active ; not, as the Sdndhyas maintain, merely passivc.il 
Its activity, however, is not essential, but adventitious. As the carpenter, 
having his tools in hand, toils and sufters, and laying them aside, rests and 
is easy, so the soul in conjunction witli its instruments (the senses and 
organs) is active, and quitting them, reposes.^ 

‘ Blind in the darkness of ignorance, the soul is guided in its actions and 
fruition, in its attainment of knowledge and consequent liberation and 
bliss, by the supreme ruler of the universe,** who causes it to act conform- 
ably with its previous resolves : now, according to its former purposes, as 
then consonantly to its yet earlier predispositions, accruing from preceding 
forms with no retrospective limit ; for the world had no beginning. The 
supreme soul makes the individuals act relatively to tlieir virtuous or vicious 


• Br. Siilr. 2. 3. § 7-8. (S. 13- U.) t Ibid. § 9. (S. 15.) 

t Ibid. § 10- n. <S. 16-17.) § Ibid. § 13. (S. 19-32.) 

II Ibid. § 14. (S. b-39.) f Ibid. § 15. (S. 40.) *• Ibid. § 16. (S. 41-42.) 
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propensities, as the same fertilizing rain*cloud causes various seeds to sprout 
multifariously, producing diversity of plants according to their kind. 

* The soul is a portion of the supreme ruler,* as a spark is of fire. The 
relation is not as that of master and servant, ruler and ruled, but as that of 
whole and part. In more than one hymn and prayer of the vedasi it is said, 
“ all beings constitute one quarter of him ; three quarters arc imperishable in 
heaven :”and in the Phoara-gUdt and other .wirl/M, the soul, that animates body, 
is expressly affirmed to be a portion of him. He does not, however, partake 
of the pain and sudering of which the individual soul is conscious, through 
sympathy, during its association with body ; so solar or lunar light appears 
as that which it illumines, tliough distinct therefrom. 

‘ As the sun’s image reflected in water is tremulous, quaking with the 
undulations of tlie pool, without however affecting other watery images nor 
tlie solar orb itself ; so the sufferings of one individual affect not another, 
nor the supreme ruler. But, according to the doctrine of the SdnPhyas, who 
maintain that souls are numerous, each of them infinite, and all affected by 
one plastic principle, nRtxxte^pradhdna or pracr1ti),the pain or pleasure, which 
is experienced by one, must be felt by all. The like consequence is objected 
to the doctrine of’ CanAde, who taught that souls, numerous and infinite, are 
of themselves insensible j and mind, the soul’s instrument, is minute as an 
atom, and by itself likewise unsentient. The union of one soul with a mind 
would not exclude its association with other souls, equally infinite and ubiqiii- 
tary ; and all, tlierefore, would partake of the same feeling of pain or plea- 
sure.’ 

The fourth chapter of the second book proceeds in the task of reconciling 
apparent contradictions of passages in the vddas.% 

‘ The corporeal organs of sense and of action, designated by the term 
prdn'a in a secondary acceptation (it is noticed in its proper signification 
further on, § 4), have, like the elements and other objects treated of in the 
foregoing chapter, a similar origin, as modifications of Brahms ; although 
unnoticed in some passages concerning the creation, and mentioned in 
others as pre-existent, but expressly affirmed in others to be successively 
evolved.§ The deficiency or omission of one text does not invalidate the 
explicit tenour of another. 


♦ Br. Sitr. § 17. (S. 43-53.) f RigvMa, 8. 4. 17. Yajurv&la (Vijasan(yf) 31. 3. 

X Sancara cites by this name the Bhagavad GUd. § Br. Sfdr. 2. 4. § 1. (S, 1-4.) 
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‘ In various passages, the number of corporeal organs is differently stated, 
from seven to thirteen. The precise number is, however, eleven :• the five 
senses, sight, &c. ; five active organs, the hand, &c. ; and lastly, the 
internal faculty, mind, comprehending intelligence, consciousness, and 
sensation. Where a greater number is specified, the term is employed in 
its most comprehensive sense ; where fewer are mentioned, it is used in a 
more restricted acceptation : thus seven sensitive organs are spoken of, 
relatively to the eyes, ears, and nostrils (in pairs), and the tongue.’ 

‘ Tliey are finite and small : not, however, minute as atoms, nor yet gross, 
as the coarser element3.t 

‘In its primary or principal signification, ptrdiia is vital action, and 
chiefly respiration. This, too, is a modification of Brahme. It is not 
wind (yiiyu) or the air which is breathed, though so described in numerous 
passages of the vedas and other authorities ; nor is it an operation of a 
corporeal organ \ but it is a particular vital act, and comprehends five such : 
1st respiration, or an act operating upwards j 2d inspiration, one operating 
downwards ; 3d a vigorous action, which is a mean between the foregoing 
two j 4th expiration, or passage upwards, as in metempsychosis ; 5th 
digestion, or circulation of nutriment throughout the corporeal frame.’t 

‘ Here, too, it must be understood of a limited, not vast or infinite act, nor 
minutely small. The vital act is not so minute as not to pervade the entire 
frame, as in the instance of circulation of nourishment } yet is small enough 
to be imperceptible to a bystander, in the instance of life’s passage in 
transmigration. 

‘ Respiration and the rest of the vital acts do not take effect of themselves 
by an intrinsic faculty, but as influenced and directed by a presiding deity 
and riding power, yet relatively to a particular body, to whose animating 
spirit, and not to tlie presiding deity, fruition accrues.^ 

‘ The senses and organs, eleven in number as above mentioned, are 
not modifications of tlie principal vital act, respiration, but distinct prin- 
ciple8.|| 

‘ It is the supreme ruler, not the individual soul, who is described in 
passages of the vedas as transforming himself into divers combinations, 
assuming various names and shapes, deemed terrene, aqueous, or igneous, 


* Br. Sutr. 2. 4. § 2. (S. 6-6.) f IbM. § 3. (S. 7.) % Ibid. § 4. (S. 8.) § 5. (S. 9-12.) § 6. (S. 13.) 
§ Ibid. § 7. (S. 14-10.) II Ibid. § 8. {S. 17-19.) 
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according to the .predominancy of the one or the other element. When 
nourishment is received into the corporeal frame, it undergoes a threefold 
distribution, according to its fineness or coarseness : corn and other terrene 
food becomes flesh ; but the coarser portion is ejected, and the finer nourishes 
tlie mental organ. Water is converted into blood ; the coarser particles are 
rgected as urine ; the finer supports the breath. Oil or other combustible 
substance, deemed igneous, becomes marrow ; the coarser part is deposited 
as bone, and the finer supplies the faculty of speech.** 

The third lecture treats on the means whereby knowledge is attainable, 
through which liberation and perpetual bliss may be achieved : and, as 
preliminary thereto, on the passage of the soul furnished with organs into 
the versatile world and its various conditions; and on the nature and 
attributes of the supreme being. 

* The soul is subject to transmigration. It passes from one state to 
another, invested with a subtile frame consisting of elementary particles, 
tlie seed or rudiment of a grosser body. Departing from that which it 
occupied, it ascends to the moon ; where, clothed with an aqueous form, it 
experiences the recompense of its works ; and whence it returns to occupy 
a new body with resulting influence of its former deeds. But evil-doers 
suffer for their misdeeds in the seven appointed regions of retribution.t 

* The returning soul quits its watery frame in the lunar orb, and passes 
successively and rapidly through ether, air, vapour, mist, and cloud, into 
rain ; and thus finds its way into a vegetating plant, and thence, through 
the medium of nourishment, into an animal embryo.*! 

In the second chapter of this lecture the states or conditions of the 
embodied soul are treated of. They are chiefly three ; waking, dreaming, 
and profound sleep : to which may be added for a fourth, that of death ; and 
for a fifth, that of trance, swoon, or stupor, which is intermediate between 
profound sleep and death (as it were half-dead), as dreaming is between 
waking and profound sleep. In that middle state of dreaming there is a 
fanciful course of events, an illusory creation, which however testifies the 
existence of a conscious soul. In profound sleep the soul has retired to the 
supreme one by the route of the arteries of the pericardium.§ 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to the consideration of the 


• Br. S6tr. 2. 4. § 9. (S. 20-22.) f Ibid. 3. 1. § 1-3. (S. 1-7 and 8-1 1 and 12-21.) 

t Ibid. 3. 1. § 4-6. (S. 22-23 and 24-27.) § Ibid. 3. 2. § 1-4. (S. 1-6, 7, 8, 9 and 10.) 
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nature and attributes of the supreme being. ‘ He is described in many 
passages of the vMa, as diversified and endued with every quality and 
particular character; but in other and very numerous texts, as without 
form or quality. The latter only is truly applicable, not the former, nor 
yet both. He is impassible, unaffected by worldly modifications ; as the 
clear crystal, seemingly coloured by the red blossom of a hibiscus, is not the 
less really pellucid. He does not vaiy with every disguising form or designa- 
tion, for all diversity is expressly denied by explicit texts ; and the notion 
of variableness relative to him is distinctly condemned in some sfddhds of the 
t'eda.* 

* He is neither coarse nor subtile, neither long nor short, neither audible 
nor tangible ; amorphous, invariable.* 

‘ This luminous immortal being, who is in this earth, is the same with the 
luminous, immortal, embodied spirit, which informs the corporeal self, and 
is the same with the [supreme] soul.’ * He is to be apprehended by mind 
alone, there is not here any multiplicity. Whosoever views him as manifold 
dies death after death.*! 

* He is amorphous, for so he is explicitly declared to be ; but seemingly 
assuming form, as sunshine or moonlight, impinging on an object, appears 
straight or crooked.’! 

‘ He is pronouced to be sheer sense, mere intellect and thought : as a 
lump of salt is wholly of an unifom taste within and without, so is the soul 
an entire mass of intelligence.* This is affirmed both in the vedas and in 
the mrilis ; and, as such, he is compared to the reflected images of sun 
and moon, which fluctuate with the rise and fall of the waters that reflect 
thein.§ ‘ 'Hie luminous sun, though single, yet reflected in water, becomes 
various ; and so does the unborn divine soul by disguise in divers modes.* 

The veda so describes him, as entering into and pervading the corporeal 
shapes by himself wroughtll * He framed bodies, biped and quadruped j 
and becoming a bird, he passed into those bodies, filling them as their 
informing spirit* 

In the VrViad araiiyaca, after premising two modes of Brahme, morphous 
and amorphous ; one composed of the three coarser elements, earth, water. 


• Br. S&tr. 3, 2. § 5. (S. 11-13.) 

f Passages of the v^da cited among others by the scholiasts commenting on the above. 
X Br. Sfdr. 3. 2. (S. It) § Ibid. S. 15-20. || Ibid. S. 21. 
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and fire ; the other consisting of the two more subtile, air and ether ; it is 
said, * next then his name is propounded,* ** neitlicr so nor so ; for there is 
none other but be, and he is the supreme.'* Here tlie finite forms premised 
are denied ; for his existence as the supreme being is repeatedly affirmed in 
this and in other passages.* 

‘ He is imperceptible ; yet during devout meditation is, as it were, 
apprehended by perception and inference, through revelation and authentic 
recollections.! 

* Like the sun and other luminaries, seemingly multiplied by reflection 
though really single, and like ether (space) apparently subdivided in 
vessels containing it within limits, the (supreme) light is without dif- 
ference or distinction of particulars, for he is repeatedly declared so to 
be.t Therefore is one, who knows the truth, identified with the infinite 
being ; for so revelation indicates. But since both are affirmed, the 
relation is as that of the coiled serpent fancied to be a hoop ; or as that of 
light and the luminary from which it proceeds, for both are luminous.^ 

‘ There is none other but he, notwithstanding the apparent import of 
divers texts, which seem to imply differences, various relations, and aliquot 
parts. He is ubiquitary and eternal ; for he is pronounced to be greater 
than etherial space, which is infiuite.li 

* The fruit or recompense of works is from him, for that is congruous ; 
and so it is expressly affirmed in the vedas. Jaimini alleges virtue or moral 
merit; but the author of the stilras (BaoauAyana vyasa) maintains the 
former, because the supreme being is in the v^das termed the cause of 
virtue and of vice, as of every thing else.*ir 

The two last chapters of the third lecture relate chiefly to devout exer- 
cises and pious meditation, the practice of which is inculcated as proper 
and requisite to prepare the soul and mind for the reception of divine 
knowledge, and to promote its attainment. I pass rapidly over this 
copious part** of the text, for the same reason for which I restricted myself 
to a very ’brief notice of the YAga or theistical Sdnc*hya of Patanjali ; 
because religious observances are more concerned than philosophy with the 

• Br. Sutr. 3, 2. § 6. (S. 22.) t Ibid. S. 23-24. | Ibid. S. 25. 

§ Ibid. S. 26-30. II Ibid. § 7. f Ibid. § 8. 

*• The third chapter contains thirty-six sections, comprising sixty-six apliorisms ; the fourth 
includes eighteen, comprehending fifty-two sfdra* ; and the subject is pursued in the eight first 
sections of the fourth lecture. 
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topics there treated, and the ritual of the Ydga according to both systems, 
Sdndhya and V4ddnta, would be a fitter subject of a separate treatise, 
rather than to be incidentally touched on while investigating the philoso- 
phical doctrines of both schools. 

Various questions arise on the modes, forms, and object of meditation 
taught in the Upamshads and in other portions of the Vedas, as well as on 
exterior observances cither immediately or mediately connected therewith, 
and likewise on the direct efficacy of knowledge, which are all considered 
and solved at much length. In general, but not always, the same divine 
knowledge, the same worship, and like meditations, are intended by the 
same designations in different vedas, the omissions and obscurities of one 
being supplied and explained by another, and even under various desig- 
nations. By the acquisition of such knowledge, attainable as it is in the 
present or in a future birth, in lifetime, or to take effect afler death, the 
influence of works is annulled, and consequent deliverance is single, not 
varying in degree and inducing different gradations of bliss, but complete 
and final happiness. 

The fourth lecture relates chiefly to tlie fruit and effect of pious medi- 
tation properly conducted, and the consequent attainment of divine know- 
ledge. The beginning of the first chapter is, however, supplemental to 
the foregoing lecture, treating of devout exercises, and the posture (a 
sitting one) in which devotion and contemplation should be practised, with 
constant repetition of those observances, and persisting therein during 
life.* 

So soon as that knowledge is attained, past sin is annulled and future 
offence precluded.! “ As water wets not the leaf of the lotus, so sin 
touches not him who knows God : as the floss on the carding comb cast 
into the fire is consumed, so are his sins burnt away.”! 

‘ In like manner, the effect of the converse (that is, of merit and virtue) 
is by acquisition of knowledge annulled and precluded. It is at death 
that these consequences take place.§ “ He traverses both (merit and 
demerit) thereby.”!! ” The heart’s knot is broken, all doubts are split, 
and his works perish, when he has seen the supreme being.”^ “ All sins 


• Br. Sdtr. 4. 1. § 1-8 (S. 1-12.) f Ibid. § 9. (S. 13.) J CKkdnd6gya, BrahtnevidyL 
§ Br. S. 4. 1. § 10. (S. 14.) || VHhad Aran'yaca. f Murletaca, 
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depart from him meaning good works as well as misdeeds ; for the con- 
finement of fetters is the same« whetlier the chmn be of gold or iron/t 

* But only such ai^ecedent sin and virtue are annulled* as had not begun 
to have effect : for their influence lasts until his deliverance, and then does 
he merge in the supreme Biiahme4 Those wUch were in operation are not 
annulled, as the arrow, which has been shot, completes its flight, nor falls 
till its speed is spent ; and the potter's wheel, once set in motion, whirls 
till the velocity which has been communicated to it is exhausted/ 

‘ However, the maintenance of a perpetual fire, and certain other reli- 
gious observances enjoined as conducive to the same end, are not rendered 
inctflcacious for it is declared that “ Brdhmanas seek divine knowledge 
by holy study, sacrifice, liberality, and devotion :”ll and according to some 
!fdc*has ^ of the veda^ other merits remain likewise effectual ; for sons 
succeed to the inheritance of their father's works ; the affectionate share 
his good deeds ; and the malignant participate of his ill actions.” These 
sacrificial observances may be such as are conjoined with devout exercises, 
faith, and pious meditation ; or unattended by those holy practices for 
attainment of divine knowledge, since they are pronounced most effica- 
cious when so conjoined, which implies that they are not wholly inope- 
rative by themselves/* • 

* Having annulled by fruition other works which had begun to have 
effect, having enjoyed the recompense and suffered the pains of good and 
bad actions, the possessor of divine knowledge, on demise of the body, 
proceeds to a reunion with BaAHME.tt 

The fruit of divine knowledge having been shown in the first chapter, 
the second chapter of this lecture treats of the particular effect of devout 
exercises joined with appropriate meditation. It chiefly concerns the 
ascent of the soul, or mode in which it passes from the body. 

‘ Of a dying person the speech, followed by the rest of the ten exterior 
faculties (not the corporeal organs themselves^, is absorbed into the mind, 
for the action of the outer organ ceases before tlie mind’s. This, in like 


* CKhSndtgya. f Anon. com. % Br.SUtr. 4 1. § II. (S. 15.) Ch'handSgya. 

§ Ibid. § 12. (S. 16-17.) || Vrihad Aran'yaca. 

f Satydyana. •* Br. S(ilr. 4. 1. § 13. (S. 18.) Ch'hdjidSgya. 

tf Ibid. § 14. (S. 19.) CKhdndtgya and Vrihad Aran'yaca. 
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manner, retires into the breath,* attended likewise by all the other vital 
functions, for they are life's companions; and the same retreat of the 
mind is observable, also, in profound sleep and inga swoon. Breath, 
attended likewise by all other vital faculties, is withdrawn into the living 
soul which governs the corporeal organs, as the attendants of a king as- 
semble around him when he is setting out upon a journey ; for all vital 
functions gather about the soul at the last moment when it is expiring.t 
The living soul, attended with all its faculties, retires within a rudiment 
of body, composed of light with the rest of the five elements, in a subtile 
state. “ Breath” is, therefore, said to withdraw into “ light not mean- 
ing that element (or fire) exclusively ; nor intending direct transition, for 
a traveller has gone from one city to another, though he passed through an 
intermediate town.' 

‘ This retirement from the body is common to ordinary uninformed 
people as to the devout contemplative worshipper, until they proceed further 
on their respective paths ; and immortality (without immediate reunion 
with the supreme Bhahme) is the fruit of pious meditation, though impedi- 
ments may not be wholly consumed and removed.t 

‘ In that condition the soul of the contemplative worshipper remains 
united to a subtile elementary frame, conjoined with the vital faculties, until 
the dissolution of worlds, when it merges in the supreme deity. That 
elementary frame is minute in its dimensions as subtile in its texture, and is 
accordingly imperceptible to bystanders when departing from the body: nor 
is it oppressed by cremation or other treatment which that body undergoes. 
It is by its warmth sensible so long as it abides with that coarser frame, 
which becomes cold in death when it has d^arted,§ and was warm during 
life while it remained. | ^ ^ ' 

‘ But he who has attained the true knowledge of God does not pass 
through the same stages of retreat, proceeding directly to reunion with 
the supreme being, with which he is identified, as a river, at its confluence 
with the sea, merges therein altogether. His vital faculties and the ele- 
ments of which his body consists, all the sixteen component parts which 
constitute the human frame, are absorbed absolutely and completely : both 
name and form cease ; and he becomes immortal, without parts or mcmbers.'|| 

• Ch'hdndSgya. Br, S(ttr. 4. 2. § 1-S. f VrViad Aran'yaca. 

X Br. S6tr. 4. 2. § 4. (S. 7.) § Ibid. § 5. (S. 8-11.) Cat'havaUi, ^c. 

H Ibid. § 6-8. (8. 12-16.) Cdn'toOf Mddhyandinay Prasn'at 
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In course of expounding the text* some of the commentators compare 
the ultimate absorption of the vital faculties to the disappearance of water 
sprinkled on a hot stone.* They seem to be unaware of its evaporation, 
and consider it to have sunk into the stone. 

‘The soul, together with the vital faculties absorbed in it, having retired 
within its proper abode, the heart, the summit of that viscus flashes, and 
lightens tlie passage by which the soul is to depart : the crown of the 
head in the case of the wise ; and any other part of the body, in the in- 
stance of the ignorant. A hundred and one arteries issue from the heart, 
one of which passes to the crown of the head : it is named sushumna. By 
that passage, in virtue of acquired knowledge, and of recollection of the 
meditated way, the soul of the wise, graced by the favour of Buaume, 
whose dwelling is in the heart, issues and meets a solar ray ; and by that 
route proceeds, whether it be night or day, winter or summer.t ^Ihe 
contact of a sunbeam with the vein is constant, as long as the body 
endures : rays of light reach from the sun to tlie vein, and conversely 
extend from this to the sun. The preferableness of summer, as exempli- 
fied in the case of Bhishma, wJio awaited ^tlie return of that auspicious 
season to die, does not concern tlie devout worshipper, who has practised 
religious exercises in contemplation of Brahme, as inculcated by the vedas^ 
and has consequently acquired knowledge. But it does concern those who 
have followed the observances taught by the Sdndhya Y6ga ; according to 
which, the time of day and season of the year are not indifferent. 

The further progress of the soul, from the termination of the coronal 
artery communicating with a solar ray to its final destination, the abode of 
Brahme, is variously described in divers texts of the vdda ; some specifying 
intermediate stations which arc omitted by others, or mentioned in a differ- 
ent order.! The seeming discrepancies of those passages are reconciled, 
and all are shown to relate to one uniform route, deduced from the text, 
for the divine journey (deva~ydna) which tlie liberated soul travels. A 
question arises, whether the intermediate stations, which are mentioned, be 
stages of the journey, or scenes of fruition to be visited in succession, or 


* Rangandtha on Ih\ Sutr, 4. 2, 6. (S. 12.) 
t Br. Sutr. 4 2. § 9-11. (S. 17-21.) Vri. Aran'. CKhdnddgya, Sec. 
X Ch'hdndSgydi Cau$k{taci, Vrlhad Aran'yaca, &c. 
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landmarks designated for the course and direction of the route.* On this 
point the settled conclusion is,t that the presiding deities or r^ents of the 
places or regions indicated are guides to the soul, who forward it on its 
way in its helpless condition, destitute of exerted organs, all its facilities 
being absorbed and withdrawn ; as a blind man is led, or a faint person 
is conducted, by a guide. 

The route deduced from the tenour of texts compared, and from divers 
considerations set forth,t is by a solar ray to the realm of fire; thence 
to the regents of day, of the semilunation, of the summer six months, of 
the year ; and thence to the abode of gods ; to air or wind, the regent of 
which forwards the journeying soul from his precincts, by a narrow passage 
compared to the nave of a chariot wheel, towards the sun : thence the 
transition is to the moon, whence to the region of lightning, above which 
is the realm of Varuna, the regent of water ; for lightning and thunder are 
beneath the rain-cloud and aqueous region : the rest of the way is by the 
realm of Indra, to the abode of PrajApati or Brahme. 

A question arises, which is here discussed, whether Braiime, to whose 
dwelling and court the soul is^onducted, be the supreme being, according 
to the ordinary and chief acceptation of the term, or be that effect of his 
creative will which is distinguished as edrya brahme^ identified with the 
mythological personage entitled Hiran'yagarbha, as having been included 
within the golden mundane egg. Jaimuti afiirms the supreme one to be 
meant : but BAdari maintains the other opinion ; which is that which the 
commentators of the s&tras understand the author of them to adopts 

The souls of those holy persons only, whose devout meditation was 
addressed to the pure Brahme himself, take the route described ;§ not those 
whose contemplation was partial and restrictive : they have their special 
reward. Those, too, whose knowledge of God was more perfect, pass 
immediately, or by any route, to a reunion with the divinity, with whom 
they are identified. 

The soul of him who has arrived at the perfection of divine knowledge, 
and is consequently liberated, “ quitting its corporeal frame, ascends to the 


* Bhavads'va instances PMdipura and the Sdn'a river, as indicated for the direc- 
tion of the route from Ttrabhucti (Tirhtit) to Virinasi (Benares). It is clear that he under- 
stands P&talipura (the ancient Palibothra) to be Patna, 
t Br. S(Ur, 4. 3. § 1-4. (S. 1-6.) % Ibid. § 5. (S. 7-14.) § Ibid. § 6. (S. 15-16.) 
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supreme light which is Brahms, and comes forth identified with him, conform 
and undivided ;* * *** as pure water, dropped into the limpid lake, is such as 
that is. 

Concerning the condition of the liberated man, a difference of doctrine is 
noticed.t Jaimini maintained, that he is endued with divine attributes, 
omniscience, ubiquitary power, and other transcendent faculties. Audul6mi 
insisted, that he becomes sheer thought, sentient intelligence. The au- 
thor of the stUras (BAoaratam'a) accedes to the last-mentioned opinion ; 
admitting, however, the practical or apparent possession of divine faculties 
by one who has attained perfection of knowledge. 

‘ By certain devout exercises and meditation^ a less perfect knowledge is 
acquired, which, as before mentioned, qualifies the possessor of it for 
reception at Brahme’s abode, though not for immediate reunion and 
identity with his being. In that condition transcendent power is enjoyed. 
The piiris, or shades of progenitors, may be called up by a simple act of 
the will ; and other superhuman faculties may be similarly exerted. The 
possessor of these is independent, subject to no other’s control. He may, 
at his option, be invested with one or mo^e bodies, furnished with senses 
and organs, or be unincumbered with a corporeal frame. On this point, 
however, a difference of doctrine subsists. Jaimini maintained the indis- 
pensable presence of body ; BAdari, its absence ; and the author (BA- 
darAyaita) admits the option. In one case, the condition is that of a person 
dreaming ; in the other case, as of one awake.§ 

‘ Master of several bodies, by a simple act of his will, the Y6gi does not 
occupy one only, leaving the rest inanimate, like so many wooden machines. 
He may animate more than one, in like manner as a single lamp may be 
made to supply more than one wick.H " 

Liberation (mucti), besides its proper and strict sense, which is that of 
final deliverance through a perfect knowledge of Brahme, and consequent 
identification with the divinity and absorption into his essence, is likewise 
employed in a secondary acceptation for that which takes effect in lifb-time 
{jwan-muctiy, or which conducts the soul after death to dwell with Brahme ; 
not, however, divested of a subtile corporeal frame. The more complete 


* Br. stir. 4. 4. § 1-2. (S. 1-4.) f Ibid. § 8. (S. 6-7.) 

t Hdrda vidyd or Dahara-vidyi in the Ch'k&ndigya. 

§ Br. Stir. 4. 4. § 4. 5. (S. 9-14.) H Ibid. § 6. (S. 15-16.) 
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ddlhreitinde is incorporeal (vidSha mucti).* The pefrfect liberation 
appertains to a YSgi, similar, in respect of the! faculties and powers fK>ssessed 
by him, to one who has accomplished the like by the observances taught in 
the Sandhya or Ybga of PAtanjali. 

Such a Ybgit uncontrolled and independent as he has been pronounced 
to be, can exert every faculty and superior power analogous to that of the 
divinity’s, which may be conducive to enjoyment ; but he has not a creative 
power. His faculties are transcendent for eigoymeUt, not for action.t 

The more perfect liberation is absolute and final ; there is no return of the 
soul from its absorption in the divine essence, to undergo further transmigra* 
tions as before.t But incomplete knowledge, which conducts to Bramme’s 
abode without qualifying the soul for sUch absorption into the divinity, 
exempts it from return during the subsisting talpa ; but not at a future 
renovation of worlds, § unless by special favour of the deity. 

Recapitulation. 

In the foregoing summary of the Vedanta from the sutras of V yAsa, the 
interpretation by S'ancara has been relied upon ; and his gloss, with notes 
of his annotators and the commentaries of scholiasts who follow him, have 
been exclusively employed, lest the doctrine of separate schools and 
different branches of the Viddnta should be blended and confounded. 
Those commentaries are numerous, and explanations and elucidations of the 
text have been taken from one or from another indiscriminately, as they 
have been found pertinent and illustrative, without particular preference or 
selection. This should be borne in mind in comparing that summary with 
its authorities, as it has not been judged necessary, nor generally practi- 
cable, to cite the particular commentary that is especially used in each 
instance. 

Some remarks will be now added, in which other authorities are likewise 
employed, and chiefly the elementary worksll mentioned in the introduction 
of this essay. 

The principal and essential tenets of the Viddnta are, that Gon is the 
omniscient and omnipotent cause of the existence^ continuance, and 
dissolution of the universe. Creation is an act of his will. He is both 


* Dhavadtxia on Br. Sutr, 4. 4. S. 22. f J5r. Suir, 4. 4 § 7. (S. 17-22.) 

^ Ibid. S. 22. § On this point the commentators do not appear to agree, 

n VSd6nta-saray Veddnta-paribhdshSf &c. 
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efliicient And matedal cauae of the world : creator and natuire, framer and 
frame, doer and deed. At tlie consummation of all things, all are resolved 
into him : as the spider spins his thread from his own substance and 
gathers it in again; as vegetables sprout from the soil and return to it$ 
earth to earth; as hair and nails grow from a living body and continue 
with it The supreme being is one, sole-existent, secondless, entire, without 
parts, sempiternal, infinite, ineffable, invariable ruler of all, universal soul, 
truth, wisdom, intelligence, happiness. 

Individual souls, emanating from the supreme one, are likened to 
innumerable sparks issuing from a blazing fire. From him they proceed, 
and to him they return, being of the same essence. The soul, which governs 
the body, together with its organs, neither is born ; nor does it die. It is a 
portion of the divine substance ; and, as such, infinite, immorj||j^ intelligent, 
sentient, true. 

It is governed by the supreme. Its activity is not of its essence, but 
inductive through its organs : as an artisan, taking his tools, labours and 
undergoes toil and pain, but laying them aside reposes ; so is the soul active, 
and a sufferer by means of its organs ; but, divested of them, and returning 
to the supreme one, is at rest and is happy. It is not a free and independent 
agent, but made to act by the supreme one, who causes it to do in one state 
as it had purposed in a former condition. According to its predisposition 
for good or evil, for enjoined or forbidden deeds, it is made to do good or ill, 
and thus it has retribution for previous works. Yet God is not author of 
enl ; for so it has been from eternity : the series of preceding forms and of 
dispositions manifested in them has been infinite. 

The soul is incased in body as in a sheath, or rather in a succession of 
sheaths. The first or inner case is the intellectual one (y'^nydnamaya ) : it 
is composed of the sheer (^tan-rndtra), or simple elements uncombined, and 
consists of the intellect (buddhi) joined with the five senses. 

The next is the mental {ynanbmayd) sheath, in which mind is joined with 
the preceding. A third sheath or case comprises the organs of action and 
the vital faculties, and is termed the organic or vital case. These three 
sheaths (c6da) constitute the subtile ^ame {sdcshma-s'arira or Unga-tfartta) 
which attends the soul in its transmigrations. The interior rudiment con- 
fined to the inner case is the causal frame (cdrada-sfarira). 

The gross body (sfkdJa-iartra) which it animates from birth to death in 
any step of its transmigrations, is composed of the coarse elements, formed 

F 2 
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by combinations of the simple elements, in proportions of four-eighths of the 
predominant and characteristic one with an eighth of each of the other 
four : that is, the particles of the several elements, being divisible, are, in 
the first place, split into moieties ; whereof one is subdivided into quarters j 
and the remaining moiety combines with one part (a quarter of a moiety) 
from each of the four others, thus constituting coarse or mixed elements.* 
The exterior case, composed of elements so combined, is the nutrimentitious 
(amamaya) sheath ; and being the scene of coarse fruition, is therefore 
termed the gross body. 

The organic frame assimilates the combined elements received in food, and 
secretes the finer particles and rejects the coarsest : earth becomes flesh ; 
water, blood ; and inflammable substances (oil or grease), marrow. The 
coarser part|||||es of the two first are excreted as feces and urine ; those of the 
third are deposited in the bones. The finer particles of the one nourish the 
mind ; o£ the other, supply respiration ; of the third, support speech. 

Organized bodies are arranged by the veddntins in either four or three 
classes : for both which arrangements the authority of passages of the vdda 
is cited. Their four classes are the same with those of other writers ; but 
the threefold division appears to be peculiar to this school. It is, 1st vivipa- 
rous (jivaja), as man and quadrupeds ; Sd. oviparous (an'd'ajd), as birds and 
insects ; .Sd. germiniparous {udbhij^a).\ The latter, however, comprehends 
the two terminating classes of the fourfold distribution, vermin and vegeta- 
ble ; differing but as one sprouts from the earth, ' the other pullulates from 
water : the one fixed, the other locomotive. To both, equivocal and spon- 
taneous generation, or propagation without union of parents, is assigned. 

The order in which the five elements are enumerated is that of their 
development : Ist. the etherial element (deddd), which is deemed a most 
subtile fluid, occupying all space and confounded with vacancy : sound is 
its particular quality. 2d. Wind (ydyu), or air in motion : for mobility is its 
characteristic 5 sound and feel are sensible in it. 3 d. Fire or light of 

which heat is the characteristic ; and by which sound, feel, and colour (or 
form) are made manifest. 4th. Water (ap), of which fluidity is characteristic ; 
and in which sound, feel, colour, anc^taste occur. 5 th. Earth (pHthrvi or 
anna), of which hardness is characteristic ; and in which sound, feel, colour, 
taste, and smell arc discernible. 


• m Sdra. 136. 
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The notion of ether and wind as distinct elements, an opinion which this 
has in common with most of the other schools of Indian philosophy, seems 
to originate in the assumption of mobility for the essential character of the 
one. Hence air in motion has been distinguished from the aerial fluid at 
rest, which is deds^a, supposed to penetrate and pervade all worldly space ; 
and, by an easy transition, vdyu (wind) and motion, come to be identified, as 
deds^a (ether) and space likewise are confounded. 

An organized body, in its most subtile state of tenuity, comprises sixteen 
members (avyaya) or corporeal parts, viz, five organs of sense, as many 
instruments of action, and the same number of vital faculties ; to which 
are added mind (including intelligence, consciousness, and sensation) \ or, 
distinguishing mind and intellect (Jmddht) as separate parts, the number is 
seventeen. ^ 

The vital faculties, termed vdyu, are not properly air or wind, but vital 
functions or actions. Considered, however, with a reference to the proper 
meaning of that term, they are by some explained to be, 1st respiration, 
which is ascending, and of which the seat is the nostril ; 2d, inspiration 
(or otherwise explained, flatus), which is descending, and which issues 
from the lower extremity of the intestine ; 3d, flatuousness, which is dif- 
fused through the body, passing by all the veins and arteries ; 4<th, expira- 
tion, ascending from the throat ; dth, digestion, or abdominal air, of whicli 
the seat is the middle of the body. 

According to a different explanation, the first is respiration ; tiie second, 
inspiration ; the third, a mean between the two, pulsation, palpitation, and 
other vital movements ; the fourth is expiration ; and the fiflh is digestion. 

Three states of the soul in respect of the body are recognized ; to which 
must be added a fourth, and even a fifth, viz. waking, dreaming, profoundly 
sleeping, half-dead, and dead. While awake, the soul, associated with body, 
is active under the guidance of providence, and has to do with a real (pdra- 
marfhia) and practical (yyavahdricC) creation. In a dream there is an illu- 
sory (mdydmayi) and unreal creation : nevertheless, dreams prognosticate 
events. Dreaming is the mean (sandhya) between sleeping and waking. In 
profound sleep the soul is absent, Imving retired by the channel of the 
arteries, and being as it were enfolded in the supreme deity. It is not, 
however, blended with tlie divine essence, as a drop of water fallen into a 
lake, where it becomes undistinguishable ; but, on the contrary, the soul 
continues discriminate, and returns unchanged to the body which it ani- 
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mates while awake. Swoon, or stupor, is intermediate between sleep and 
deatli. During insensibility produced by accident or disease, there is, as 
in profound sleep and lethargy, a temporary absence of the soul. In death it 
has absolutely quitted its gross corporeal frame. 

Subject to future transmigration, it visits other worlds, to receive there 
the recompense of works or suffer the penalty of misdeeds. Sinners fall to 
various regions of punishment, administered by Chitbagupta and other 
mythological persons in the realm of Yama. The virtuous rise to the moon, 
where they enjoy the fruit of their good actions ; and whence they return 
to this world to animate new bodies, and act in them, under providence, 
conformably with their propensities and predispositions, the trace of which 
remains. 

The wise, liberated from worldly trammels, ascend yet higher, to the 
abode and court of Brahme ; or, if their attainment of wisdom be complete, 
they at once pass into a reunion with the divine essence. 

Three degrees of liberation or deliverance (muett) are distinguished : one 
incor})oreal, which is that last-mentioned, and is complete ; another imper- 
fect, which is that before-mentioned, taking effect upon demise, when the 
soul passes to the highest heaven, the abode of Bhahme. The third is 
effectual in life-time (Jivan muett), and enables the possessor of it to perform 
supernatural actions ; as evocation of shades of progenitors, translation of 
himself into other bodies called into existence by the mere force of his will, 
instantaneous removal to any place at his pleasure, and other wondrous per- 
formances. 

These several degrees of deliverance are achieved by means of certain 
sacrifices, as that of a horse {a^wamedha), or by religious exercises in various 
prescribed modes, together with pious meditation on the. being and attri- 
butes of God : but the highest degree of it is attainable only by perfect 
knowledge of the divine nature, and of the identity of God with that which 
emanated from him, or was created of his substance and partakes of his 
essence. 

Questions most recondite, which are agitated by theologians, have en- 
gaged the attention of the veddntins likewise, and have been by them dis- 
cussed at much length j such as free-will (rndtantryd), divine grace (jsfwara~ 
prasddd), efficacy of works (carman) or of faith (dradhd), and many other 
abstruse points. 

On the last-mentioned topic, that of faith, nothing will be found in tlie 
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text of BAdarAtana, and little in the gloss of S'ancara. Its paramount 
efficacy is a tenet of another branch of the Veddnta school, which follows 
the authority of the Bhag<wad~^td. In that work, as in many of the Pu~ 
rdnas, passages relative to this topic recur at every turn. 

The fruit of works is the grand subject of the first ndmdnsdt which treats 
of religious duties, sacrifices, and other observances. 

Tlie latter mimdnsd more particularly maintains the doctrine of ditinc 
grace. It treats of free-willt which it in effect denies ; but endeavours to 
reconcile the existence of moral evil under the government of an alhwise, all- 
powerfiil, and benevolent providence, with the absence of free-will, by 
assuming the past eternity of the universe, and the infinite renewals of 
worlds into which every individual being has brought the predispositions 
contracted by him in earlier states, and so retrospectively without beginning 
or limit. 

The notion, tliat the versatile world is an illusion (mdyd), that all which 
passes to the apprehension of the waking individual is but a phantasy pre- 
sented to his imagination, and every seeming thing is unreal and all is 
visionary, does not appear to be the doctrine of the text of the Vdddnta. 
I have remarked nothing which countenances it in the stitras of VyAsa nor 
in the gloss of S'ancara, but much concerning it in the minor commentaries 
and in elementary treatises. I take it to be no tenet of the original Veddn- 
tin philosophy, but of another branch, from which later writers have bor- 
rowed it, and have intermixed and confounded the two systems. The doc- 
trine of the early V Manta is complete and consistent, without this graft of 
a later growth. 
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Buchanan Hamilton, M.R.A.S. 

(Extracted from his Report of a Survey of Soutli Bihar.) 

Read May 5, 1827. 

Buddha Gdya was probably, at one time, the centre of religion in India, 
and the residence of a powerful king. I am informed by the mahanta of 
the Samydsts, who now possesses the great convent at the place, that when 
his predecessor Chiton Girt came, which may be perhaps one hundred and 
twenty years ago, it was gptirely overrun with bushes and trees ; and the 
sect of Buddha, in its vicinity, may be considered as completely extinct. 
A few persons, indeed, come occasionally from distant countries to visit its 
ancient monuments. Last year (1811) a man of some rank, with several 
attendants, came from a country called Tamsa-d'wip~mahd.cmiarapura»paigd, 
sent by Mohd-dharma-r^d, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, a Csha- 
triya of the family of the sun. This is, no doubt, the king of the Burmas } 
and hence we infer that the old man, since the year 1795, when I visited 
his capital, has been induced to set up the doctrine afresh. In the year 
1795 the priests of Buddha were seriously alarmed at the influence which 
the Brdhmans had then acquired. 

Some years before, the king of Ava sent two messengers, who, in speak- 
ing Hindustdni, called themselves Vazirs, by which I know they meant offi- 
cers of government. They were in search of the holy places rendered re- 
markable by the actions of Gautama, and took with them the water of 
many sacred streams and pools, to form a bath for their master. 

Both these people had books, by the assistance of which they pretended 
to trace the holy places and to detail their history. 

It would appear that the Samydsis have, in some degree, been infected 
with the superstition of the place, and confounded by its numerous images, 
which have struck them with awe. The first mahanta resided in the ruin 
of the temple ; and his successors have purposely erected several small 
buildings, both near the old temple and in their convent, where they have 
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placed many of the most remarkable and entire images ; and they have 
put in the walls of the buildings raised for other purposes, a still greater 
number, of both images and inscriptions. This, the mahanta says, was done 
partly with a view to ornament, and partly with a view to preserve the 
images from injury ; both of which views might have been unaccompanied 
by religious awe : but that this last has had some effect, I am persuaded, 
from several circumstances : 1st, the mahanta always spoke of Gautama by 
the names of Muni, or Biiaoavan, the former signifying holy, and the lat- 
ter, deity. 2dly, he continued to harbour and support one of his sannydsis, 
who had been converted by the messengers from Ava, and now altogether 
rejects the doctrines of the orthodox. (This person accompanied me to 
such of the places in the district as had been pointed out to him as holy by 
tlie messengers from Ava, and told me what he recollected of their dis- 
course.) 3dly, the mahanta gives an allowance to a family of Rajputs which 
acts as piijdris to the temple ; and not only takes care of various small 
buildings erected by his predecessors among the ruins, and of the sacred 
tree, but offers flowers and water to Mahdmimi, and preserves the image from 
injury. These Rajputs are orthodox, and reconcile their duty to their con- 
sciences by having given orthodox names to all the images of which they 
have charge, and by considering Mahdtmuni as an incarnation of Vishnu. 

In my account of the religion of the Burmas,* it is mentioned that four 
great lawgivers, or gods of the sect of Buddha, have appeared on this earth; 
and, according to the Italian orthography of the missionary Sangermanno, 
these persons are named Chauchaom, Gonagom, Gaopa, and Godama ; the 
doctrine of the latter being alone followed in that country. In ('eyion the 
same is the case ; and the names of the four lawgivers, according to Captain 
Mahony's orthography,t are Kakoosandeh, Konagammeh, Kaserjeppe, and 
Gautemeh. These names arc, no doubt, the same with those given above, 
only differently corrupted ; but the appellations assigned to the four law- 
givers of the sect by the converted sannydist are very diflercnt. lie calls 
the.m Mahdmuni, Chdnddmum, Sdkyamuni, and Gautamamuni ; all of whom 
were Btiddhas, that is, very holy persons ; but there have been many other 
such persons ; and he says that, as Buddha is merely a title common to 
many, it is highly improper to speak of such a person as Buddha having been 
born at such or such a time, or having performed certain actions ; and, in fact. 


• As. Res. vol. vi. p. 269, Ibid. vol. vii. p. 32. 
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when I was in Ava, I very seldom heard the term Buddha used. The same 
would also seem to be the case in Ceylon : for although Captain Mahony 
generally calls Gautama by the name of Boodha, yet that is probably 
in compliance with the common custom of the Hindus : and in his ac- 
count there is a passage (p. 39) which would seem to condemn the practice 
as improper. In the AmarakSsha this doctrine mentioned by the convert is 
also fully implied. Gautama is not mentioned among the synonyms of 
Buddha^ which are, Saroagna^ Sugata^ Buddha^ Dharmardja^ Taihdgata^ 
Samantabhadra^ Bhagavdn^ Mdrajit^ Locajity Jina^ Skatabhignay Dasabaluy 
Advdyavadiy Vindyakay MunindrCy SYvwanahy S'dstdy and Munty but he is 
called a Muniy and might have been in the same manner called a Buddhuy 
a Bhagawduy or any other of the above-mentioned synonyms ; but, in speak- 
ing of him, such appellations should be joined to some of his various names, 
as Sdkyamuniy Gautama-Buddhay or the like. These names, by which Gau- 
tama is known according to the AmaralcdshUy are S'dkyamuniy S'dkyasimhay 
Sarodrlhasiddhay Sauddhddaniy Gautamay Arkabandhuy and the son of MdycU 
devi. It must be observed, that in the commentary (Jikd) annexed, this 
person is said to have been descended from Sakyoy who by the convert is 
called the third lawgiver of the BuddhaSy and must not be confounded with 
his descendant, one of whose names is, indeed, very similar. 

Among the orthodox HinduSy Buddha is not considered as synonymous 
with Bhagavdny a deity, or Muniy a saint, but is always spoken of as one 
personage, an incarnation of Vishnu ; and in an inscription found at Buddha 
Gdydy of wliich a translation has been published in the Asiatic Researches 
(vol. i. p. 284), this is fully stated. It is, therefore, mentioned by the 
author of the inscription, that BuddhUy the incarnation of a part of Vishnu, 
and tlie same with Hariy appeared at the commencement of the KaU-yugy in 
a wild and dreadful forest, and that AmarUy one of the nine jewels of the 
court of VikuamAditya, having discovered this jdace of the supreme being 
in tlic forest, caused an image to be made and a holy temple to be con- 
structed; and therein were set up the divine foot of Vishnu, the images of 
the PdnduSy of Brahmdy and the rest of the divinities. This place, accord- 
ing to the inscription, is called Buddha GdyUy and the forefathers of him 
who shall perform the sraddha at this place shall obtain salvation, as is men- 
tioned in the Vdyu-purdn, And that it may be known by a self-evident testi- 
mony that Amara erected the house of Buddhuy the author of the inscrip- 
tion has recorded the event on a stone, in the year of the era of Vikrama 
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1005 (A.D. 948). As Amara and Vikrama are usually considered content 
porary, and as the circumstance is expressly stated iu the inscription, it 
might be considered as very strange,, how an inscription engraved 100.5 
years after the time of Amara could be considered as a testimony of that per- 
son having erected the temple ; but Mr. Bentley, in his treatise in the eighth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches (page 242), has shown that Amara lived 
long after the commencement of the era of Vikrama, and not far from the 
time here assigned ; it may therefore be alleged, that the inscription was 
made by Amara, and that this person built the temple of Mahdmuni. That 
Amara may have built the present temple is very probable ; but that he 
could have composed this inscription, appears to me impossible. It men- 
tions that, in the temple built by Amara, that person placed images of five 
sons of Pdndu ; but the small building containing these is evidently a very 
recent work, in which some old images of the Buddhas have been placed, 
and now named after these heroes. Besides if Amara built the great tem- 
ple, he must have been of the sect of Buddha ; and the story of a Buddha- 
Avatdr is considered by these heretics as altogether void of truth. That 
Amara was not orthodox, I am told, is clear, from his having omitted, in the 
beginning of the Amarahhsha, to use any sign of a true believer. And that 
he was of the sect of the Buddhas, I am assured, is proved, by the synonyms 
which, as I have mentioned above, he gives for a Buddha and for (iautama ; 
and farther, these synonyms are not compatible with his having been the 
author of the inscription in question. I have no doubt, therefore, that this 
inscription is modern, and was composed by some person of the sect of 
Vishnu, and has been erected to account for the continuance of the worship 
paid at this place to the pippali tree, which, in compliance with ancient 
superstition, has been ordered in the Gdya Mahdtmya. I presume that it 
is on some such authority as this, that certain theorists have imagined the 
followers of the Buddhas to be a branch of the sect of Vishnu. 'J'he in- 
scription in question has probably been removed by the perstm who trans- 
mitted a copy to tiic Asiatic Researches, as I met with none such. 

The sect of Buddha, as w'cll as the orthodox Hindus, believe that this 
earth is now in the fourth age of its existence, and that another age will 
come. Each age has had a lawgiver ; and Gautama’s authority, according 
to the Burmas and Ceylonese, is now established. They therefore com- 
mence the Kali-yug, or fourth age, with his appearance ; and the different 
systems on that subject have occasioned various periods to be assigned ibr 
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tliat event. It was agreed by both of the parties that came from Ava, 
that Gautama resided at Buddha Gaya, and that, at his desire, a temple 
was built by Dhabma As6ka, king of Pddaripuk, who held his court at 
the place. The visitant who came last, according to the Mahanta, placed 
this event, or the commencement of the Kaluyugt about 2,100 years 
before the year 1811, while the convert gave 5,000 years for the era. 
This latter date was evidently in conformity with the opinions prevailing 
now in India, the convert being unwilling to cede in antiquity to the pre- 
tensions of the Brahmans. The computations of Ceylon and Siam place 
Gautama in the sixth century before the birth of Christ, which I take to 
be his real era ; for the Mahanta said that he could not speak with pre- 
cision concerning the date which his visitors from Ava gave, as he had 
omitted to take it in writing. It is said by the convert, that the temple is 
not dedicated to Gautama but to Mahdmuni, or the earliest lawgiver of 
the present earth : and he said that the messengers from Ava merely 
venerated the place on account of its having been the residence of Gau- 
tama, considering the influence of Mahdmuni to be extinct. 

That a temple may have been built here in the time of Gautama, and 
that it may have been dedicated to Mahdmuni, and that perhaps some of 
its remains may be found among the ruins, is highly probable ; but that 
the present edifice is so ancient, is more than doubtful. I think it, how- 
ever, probable that, from that time, the temple did not go entirely to ruin 
until the overthrow of the Pal Rajas, and was repaired, or perhaps in a 
great measure rebuilt, from time to time, as it went to decay, being the 
chief seat of the religion which seems for many ages to have predominated 
in this country ; on which account it was called Mahdbuddha by the mes- 
sengers from Ava. The tradition, already mentioned, of a temple having 
been built by Amarasingha, in the tenth century of the Christian era, seems 
to me exceedingly probable, if referred to the great building which is now 
in the last stage of decay compatible with any thing like a preservation of 
original form. 

I now proceed to mention the present appearance of the ruins, which 
arc situated a few hundred yards west from the Nitqjdn river, on a plain 
of great extent They consist of two parts, situated north and south 
from each other.* That to the north is the largest, being 1,482 feet by 


* A plan of the ruins is deposited in the East-lndia Company’s Museum (No. 77). 
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1,006 in its greatest dimensions, and is called the rdjasfhdn or palace. 
On the cast, north, and west faces, are traces of a ditch ; and on the west 
and south are remains of an outer wall or rampart, with the appearance of 
there having been a ditch between it and the palace : but by far the greater 
part of the building seems to have been a large castle or palace, which 
probably contained many small courts, although these have been entirely 
obliterated by the operation of time. Except where there are traces of a 
double wall and ditch, the whole is now an uniform terrace, consisting 
chiefly, as is said, of bricks, but covered with soil. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that the kings of Magadha ever lived here since the time 
of Dliarma Asuka or his immediate successors. On this ruin has lately, 
but at different periods, been erected a building containing two temples, 
with an adjoining iiabitation. One of the temples contains the hideous 
Jaganndtht and was built by the father of the present occupant : the other 
is a temple of ltdma, built by Qanga Bdi, who died a year or two ago. 

Immediately south from the palace, and separated from it by a road, 
was the temple, which has left a ruin about 800 feet from east to west, and 
about 480 feet from north to south. This also seems to have consisted of 
various courts, now mostly reduced to irregular heaps of brick and stone ; 
for immense cpiantities of materials have been removed. The largest heap 
now remaining is at the north-east corner, where there is a very large 
terrace, on which are two modern small temples. The one farthest east is 
called Fdgiswart, and was erected by one of the Mahantas of the great 
convent of Sannyasis. The image placed in it was dug from the ruins ; 
and in its new name no attention has been paid even to sex, as it rc])re- 
sents an armed male, while Vdgiswari is the goddess of eloquence. The 
history of the other temple, called that of Tdrddevi, is similar. Tin; 
image which has been selected, in place of having the form of Tdrd, one 
of the most hideous of the female destructive powens, represents a inild- 
looking prince standing on a throne supported by seven Buddhas.* At tlie 
east end of this terrace, in order to procure materials for building, there is 
now forming a great excavation. The workmen have laid open a chamber of 
brick, a cube of about twenty feet, without window, door, or stair, which 
could only have been intended for a tomb. Although the followers of 
Gautama in Ava burn the dead, yet the bones and ashes are always, I 

* A drawing of this image is deposited at the Eavt-India Company’s Museum (No. 92). 
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believe, buried j and I know that those of the priests, at least, are pre- 
served in monuments : and the custom seems to have prevailed among the 
Buddhists of India, for the late Mr. Duncan informs us,* that in digging 
into extensive ruins about four miles north from Banaras, an inscription 
was found, along with some bones, in an urn, and an image of a Buddha ; 
and Mr. Duncan rationally conjectured that these bones belong to some 
votary of Buddha, which indeed is confirmed by the inscription ; it ter- 
minates with the sentence usual as a form of dedication on the images of 
this district, and mentions that St’kIra PAl, and his elder brother Basanta 
PAl, king of Gour, in the year 1083 of Sambat (A.D. 1062), came to Kdsi, 
performed worship, enriched the city, and ordered all those who did not 
follow the Buddhas to embrace that sect. Tlie chamber, therefore, now 
opened in the ruins of Mahdbuddha, was in all probability a tomb. 

South from the terrace, and separated from it by a road, which is said to 
have been covered by an arch, and to have extended all the way to the 
river, has been a large range of buildings ; but the greater part of the 
materials has been removed, and there only remain some heaps of broken 
bricks and images, one of whicht is very large and curious. It seems to 
me to represent a prince who has lost his wife, and she is figured lying 
above his head, and attended by two mourners. The inscription contains 
merely the usual form of dedication. It is possible that this may have 
been the royal sepulchre, or at least the place where the monuments of the 
princes were placed. South from thence has been a small tank. 

The arched road above-mentioned led between the two masses now des- 
cribed, into the area of the great Mandir, or shrine ; the only part of the 
building that remains at all entire. On the right, as you enter the area, 
is a small chamber of brick, which contains an image, and has every 
appearance of being modern j which is also the case with two small cham- 
bers on the left ; but one of them is evidently alluded to in tlie inscription 
given in the first volume of the Asiatic Researches, lately quoted. This, 
which is nearest the entrance, contains several large images, said to have 
been collected from various parts of the ruins, and built into the wall : 
five of them, representing an equal number of Buddhas, sitting in the usual 
manner, are commonly said to represent the five supposed sons of Pdndu. 


* As. Res- vol. V- p. 131. 
f East-lndia Company’s Museum, No. 98. 
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One of them seems clearly to me a funeral monument.* The dead body 
is laid over the head of the Muni or Buddha^ through whose favour he 
may be supposed to have reached the upper regions, and is accompanied 
by two mourners. The inscription is not thoroughly understood by my 
people, and some of the letters are defaced. It commences with the form 
of dedication usual among the Buddhas^ but all tliat follows is interpreted 
in quite a different manner by each of three pandits whom I consulted. 

The other small chamber is the tomb of the first Mahanta of the convent 
of sannydsis. 

Between these buildings and the porch of the great shrine is lying a 
stone, containing the impression of a Buddha’s feet, and by the convert 
called Buddhapad ; but there can be little doubt that this is the Vishnupad 
alluded to in the first volume of the Asiatic Researches. It has evidently 
been taken from the ruins, several similar having been carried thence to 
the convent ; and round it many images have been heaped. By this mark 
of the deity’s presence is lying a stone, which contains an inscription of 
considerable length.t Several of the images collected here have inscrip- 
tions. The most remarkable image t is one called Sabitri (a goddess), but 
which seems to be a male votary of the Buddhas, having a Muni seated on 
his crown, for he resembles a prince. The inscriptions mention no per- 
son’s name, but invoke the Buddhas. 

On a male figure§ at the same place, now called Saraswati (a goddess), 
is the usual pious sentence of the Buddhists. 

The great shrine, or Mandtr, is a slender quadrangular pyramid of great 
height ; but its summit is broken, and a part hangs over in a very singular 
manner. This spire is, on three sides, surrounded by a terraec about twen- 
ty-five or thirty feet high, and the extreme dimensions of which arc seven- 
ty-eight feet wide by ninety-eight long, and one end of this terrace towards 
the east has covered the porch ; but that has fallen, and brought down the 
part of the terrace by which it was covered. 

A stair from each side of the porch led up to the terrace, on which there 
was a fine walk round the temple, leading to the second story of the 
shrine in front, and to a large area behind, on which is planted a cele- 
l>ratcd pippal tree (Ficus religiosa). As this is still an object of worship, 


* E. I. tri*. Mus. No. 82 . 
t Ibid. No. 91. 
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and frequented by pilgrims from Gdyd^ as I have already mentioned, the 
north side of the terrace has been repaired as a road; and some zealous 
person has lately built a stair on the outside, so that the orthodox may pass 
up without entering the porch, and thus seeing the hateful image of Bud* 
dha. The Mandir has been covered with plaster, some remains of which 
shew that it has been subdivided into numberless projecting comers, petty 
mouldings, and niches, each containing the image of a Buddha in plaster ; 
and on each projecting corner has been placed a stone somewhat like a 
bee-hive,* having a Buddha carved^ on each of its four faces, with a hole 
in the top for incense. The number of such now scattered over the coun- 
try is almost inconceivable. The porch has always been small ; and since 
it fell, some persons have cleared away the ruins and constructed a gate 
of the fragments. The shrine or cavity in the Mandir that is on a level 
with the ground, and the entrance to which was through the porch, is 
small, and covered with a Gothic arch, the plaster-work on which has been 
divided into small compartments, each containing an image of a Buddha. 
The whole far end of the chamber has been occupied by a throne of stone 
(singhdsan) in a very bad taste, and which has been disfigured by a motley 
row of images taken from the ruins, and built on its front, so as to hide 
parts of the deity. This is a monstrous mis-shapen daub of clay, and has 
been well enough represented in a drawing published, if I recollect, by 
the late Col. Symes. The extreme rudeness of this image may, perhaps, 
be considered as a proof of great antiquity ; and this may have been the 
original image placed here in the time of Gautama, round which the tem- 
ple has been constructed. There is, however, current a tradition of the 
original image having been gold, and of its having been removed by the 
Miihammedans ; so that the present image is supposed to have been made 
after the sect had undergone persecution, and could no longer procure 
workmen capable of making a decent substitute. 

Above this chamber are two others, one on the level of the old terrace, 
and the other still higher ; but with these the falling of the porch has cut 
off all communication. Several of the people, however, in the vicinity, 
remember the porch standing, and have frequently been in the chambers, 
a stair from the terrace leading to the uppermost This was quite empty, 
and was probably the place where treasure was deposited. The middle 
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chamber has a throne» but the image has been removed ; and if there ever 
was an image of gold, this was probably its place. 

The terrace enlaiges bdiind the temple, towards the west, and forms an 
area, on which is growing the pipped tree, which the orthodox suppose to 
have been planted by BrahmJL The worshippers of Gautama, on the 
contrary, assert that it is placed exactly in the centre tf this earth, and 
call it BddMdruma. They say that it was planted by Duodha-CAmimi, 
king of Singhaldmp (Ceylon), ^225 years before A.D. 1811 ^ that is, 
according to them, 125 years before the building of the temple. The tree 
is in full vigour, and cannot, in all probability, exceed a hundred years in 
age ; but a similar one may have existed in the same place when the tem- 
ple was entire. Around its root has been lately raised a circular elevation 
of brick and mortar in various concentric stages i and on one of these 
has been placed a confused multitude of images and carved fragments of 
stone, taken from the ruins. On the pedestal of one of these images, 
representing a man with a woman sitting on his knee, which is one of the 
most usual figures in the district, the messengers from Ava car\'ed an 
account of their visit, of which a copy is given,* and which must render us 
cautious in admitting the inscriptions on the various images in this district 
to have any connexion with their worship or erection. 

The number of images at Buddha Gdya is very great i and there is 
scarcely any one form of those that are scattered so numerously about 
the whole country, for eight or ten coss in all directions, which may not 
be found in its immediate neighbourhood belonging to the great temple. 
This also seems to me to have been the quarry, as it were, from which 
almost the whole of those, for eight or ten coss round, have been carried. 
Many which are now worshipped by the orthodox, and no doubt have a 
strong resemblance to, and many attributes of, the gods of the present 
Hindus, seem to me to have had the same origin. It is evident, indeed, 
that the people are totally careless in this respect, worshipping males by 
the names of females, and female images for male deities. Nay, some of 
the images which they worship are actually Buddhas in the most unequi- 
vocal forms ; while on, or over the heads of others there are representations 
of these lawgivers, as testifying their superiority. Another mark, by which 
most of these images may be known to have belonged to the Buddhas, is 
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the enormous fflze and distention of the lobe of their ears, which is very- 
general in the images of this district, and even prevails in many of such 
as have in other respects the most decided appearance of the idols now 
worshipped. Another mark still, by which the convert asserts that all 
images formed by this sect may be distinguished, is a mark on the palm of 
the hands and soles of the feet, which is supposed to resemble lotus 
flower. 

In the drawings* I have given representations of many of the most cu- 
rious images remaining in tlm immediate vicinity of the old temple, and 
built into the walls, or deposited within the convent of the Sannydds, and 
all confessedly taken from the ruins. 

The converted Sannydst pretends, that during the present existence of 
the world, except those of the four munis or lawgivers, none of these 
images were ever worshipped by the followers of the Buddhas ; and that all 
the others were intended as ornaments, or monuments to represent either 
tlie various inferior beings of power (Devatds) who are admitted to exist 
by his sect as well as by the orthodox, or various persons whom their own 
vanity, or the affection of their own relations or disciples, wished to com- 
memorate. This, I know, is the doctrine now entertained in Ava by the 
followers of Gautama, and which would, of course, be taught to him by 
the messengers through whom he was converted : but I have great doubt 
how far it is applicable to the followers of the Buddhas who formerly 
existed in this country. In Ndpdl I know that the Buddhists worship all the 
Devatds, and especially Siva and the destructive female power ; and I 
think it probable, that the Buddfusts here did the same. The number of 
Ungas, single, in rows, or in clusters, simple and adorned with human 
faces, crocodile heads, &c. is fully equal to that of the munis, both at 
Buddha Gdya and Bardgdng ; and some of the images of the destructive 
female power are so remarkable and large, that I think they must have 
been intended as objects of worship. There can be no doubt, however, 
that by far the greater part of the host of images in the more decorated 
temples of the Hindus of all sects, is merely ornamental ; and I think it 
probable, that most of the images of the Buddhas have been intended 
to represent the great multitude of such personages as have in former 
revolutions of the world obtained everlasting bliss, and were never in- 


* East-India Company’s Museum, No. 78 to ]01. 
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tended to be worshipped, nor even reverenced. In the whole number, 
the messengers of Ava pointed out only ‘four images, which they con* 
sidered as representing the four munis or lawgivers who had appeared in 
this world, and which they knew by various annexed emblems. In the 
account of the embassy to Ava has been given a drawing of Mahamuns^ 
who was worshipped in the great Mandir. 

I directed drawings to be taken of the other three, which have been 
removed into the convent of the Sannyddst to protect them from injury ; 
but one only, which represents Gautama^* was executed. The painters 
neglected to draw Chandra mum and Sdkya muni, which, they said, exactly 
resembled each other and an image previously drawn : but this, probably, 
is a mistake. The image, which they had previously drawn, may, indeed, 
have had a strong resemblance to both, and may be the same with one of 
them ; but the other must be distinguished by some emblem that escaped 
their notice. The images representing the Buddhas^ whether lawgivers of 
this world or not, are easily known by a simple robe, a natural human 
shape, placid countenance, curled hair, and long ears. Although the 
image above*mentioned is said to represent Gautama^ there is nothing in the 
inscription to ascertain that it was intended for an object of worship. It 
would appear from the tenor that Jaya-s^ and KuMAxA-skN, sons of PtiN* 
TABiiADRA, son of SAmanta (all untitled persons), erected the image as a 
monument of their father’s holiness. Another image,t according to the 
inscription on it, was erected by a R^d Vijatabhadra, of whom nothing 
more is known. 


* East'lndia Company's Museum, No. 78. 
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III. OAsemUions respec/ing the SmU-Pox and Imcuktion in Eoaern Com» 
tries ; with some Account qf the Introduction qf Vaccination into India. By 
Whitelju Ainszas, M.D. M.B.A.S. 

Read June 16, 1827. 

There was a time, when to treat of the smaU^pox must have been a 
task truly painful ; when, alas ! little more could be done than to trace its 
devastations and its horrors : but, thanks to heaven and the perseverance of 
the benevolent, those days are long past, and the subject can at length .be 
viewed in a very different light. Relieved from the distressing office of 
but too frequently having to offer a vain consolation to a virtuous mother 
sorrowing for the loss of a darling child, medical men can now speak of the 
disease with far other feelings ; with the same satisfaction, to use a meta- 
phor, that is felt in painting the blessings of an honourable peace, which 
have succeeded to a long and disastrous war } or the joy. of a private family, 
which has finally risen into comfort and security, through a protracted 
struggle of domestic affliction. 

MuchMifference of opinion has existed with regard to the period when 
the small-pox, or as it has lately been scientifically named, the emphyesis 
variola, made its first appearance in the world ; and some authors have 
believed that this disorder, as well as the measles, with which it was in 
early ages confounded, were coeval with the human race. We certainly 
have no proof that either the Greeks or Romans were acquainted with it : at 
least no account is to be found in any of their works which perfectly agrees 
with its pathognomonic signs,* minutely examined as those works have 
been, for the purpose of such discovery, by several of our most distinguished 
writers.! That it raged in China long before it was observed in Europe, is 


* It would seem* howerer* that both SalmatnUf and after him Johannes Hahn^ a Dutch writer, 
had entertained a different opinion, and eupposed that the disease had been described under 
another name (anthrax) by Hippocrates, and noticed by Celsus, Galen, and Mtxu » : a supposi- 
tion so absurd, that it cannbt fbt a moment be listened 
f See Mead's mescal works, toL I. p. also Willan on the Diseases of the Skin, vol. i. 
pp. 251-253. 
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a Bu;t no longer doubted. Eveiy one conversant with the history of the 
variola must have heard of a Chinese treatise on it, entitled Taou-tckin^t 
in which it is stated, that it did not show itself in that part of the world 
sooner than the year 1129 before Christ ; and Father d’Entrecolles, a Jesuit, 
mentions having seen a work in which it is described as a malady of the 
earliest agesJ'^ Many maintain that India gave birth to this hydra : and it 
has, unquestionably, been a dreadful scouige in that country from the 
most remote antiquity ; a truth of which the reader may easily be assured 
by turning to Sonnerat, * Voyages aux Indes Orientales,*t and also to a 
curious account of inoculating for the small^pox in the East-Indies, by 
J. Z. Holwel), published in 1767 . 

Rather varying information has been given of the goddess who is sup* 
posed by the Hindus to preside over this plague on the continent of India, 
and on Ceylon. By the sdstra which Sonnerat consulted, it appehrs that 
MdriatalS (^Mar^atdli), the wife of Chamadagidni (Jamadagni), and mother of 
Parapourama (Paraiti-rdma), was the divine being in question, and that the 
power of healing this dreadful affection was bestowed upon her by the deities 
named Ddvelkers. Temples are dedicated to her, and fbstivals celebrated in 
her honour ; some of the ceremonies of which are of a nature so cruel t as to 
be highly reprobated by even the B^hmins themselves. In some tracts of 
southern India she is supplicated, worshipped, and her wrath deprecated, 
under the name of Mariammd i in others lying farther north, under that of 
SitaJd :$ hence the Hindustani appellation of bmi dtldt by which the 

small'pox is well known to tlie Mahometans. 

PhiUp BaJdeeus has said, in his work entitled ** A true and exact Descrip* 
tion of the East-Indies," published in 1664, that in Ceylon the small-pox 
goddess is called Patagrdli. He has given us a print of her, as having a tre- 
mendous form, with eight faces and sixteen arms ; and asserts that she was 
the daughter of a god called Ixora (^PStoara'), Be all this as it may, certain it 
is, as already advanced, that the evil in question has been Mt and dreaded. 


* See Moore's excellent History of the Small-Pox, p. 23. f Tom. 1. p. 244p. 

t At one of those ceremonies a man is suspended in the air by means of a cord run through 
the fleshy part of his loins. In this way he is whirled rhund at the extremity of a long pole, and 
at a great lieight from the ground. 

$ This goddess is painted as a yellow woman sitting on a water-lily. Worship is offered at 
her shrine on the 7thf 8ih, and 9th of the increastng moon ; on the 10th the image b thrown into 
the water.— See Ward’s View of the History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindus, vol. i. p. 174. 
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not only in India, but in several of the adjacent territories,* from tune im- 
memorial ; and it is but too true, that till the good effects vaccination 
began to be there experienced, in no region ol the earth were its ravages 
more appalling. Not rarely did it happen, that whole villages were depo- 
pulated : the distemper, besides, but too often assumed its most malignant 
form (variola pustuUs numerosis cotifluentibus), which, amongst the natives, 
proved so generally mortal, that the relations of the poor sufferers, on dis- 
covering its putrid nature, not unfrequently cut asunder the ties of human 
affection, and deserted them altogether, moving off to a different part of the 
country, or to the opposite and windward side of a town, with such of the 
family as either had the disease of a milder kind (variola pusttdis pauds 
discretis), or had hitherto escaped the contagion. 

Hillary t speaks of the small-pox and measles as “ originally hatched and 
“ bred in, and properly indigenous to Arabia, probably in its most southern 
“ districts.” Mead, on the other hand, thought it commenced its havoc in 
Africa, and more especially in Ethiopia : a notion which appears to be con- 
firmed by Dr. John Reiske, of Leyden, who being well versed in Arabic 
literature, ascertained from certain relics, that about the year of our Lord 
57 s, the same in which Mahomet was born, Ethiopian traders carried the 
malady for the first time into Arabia. Dr. Friend^ however, was of an opposite 
opinion } and in his “ History of Medicine " tells us, that he believes it was 
first brought into Egypt during the caliphat of Omar, about the year of 
Christ 640, by the Arabians, who had been infected by some Eastern or 
remote nation : and why not, we should add, according to the testimony of 
Webster,t by the Hindus ? “ Ab Indid orientale in Egyptum, inde in Ara- 

biam, denique in Europam, variola pestis ilia gravissima, commigrasse 
“ videtur.” Although, by this quotation, the learned physician seems to 
have thought that the small-pox had, on its way from the East, reached 
Egypt previously to its committing its ravages in Arabia ; at all events, 
once established there, we can readily conceive how quickly it must have 
been spread by the Saracen conquerors. 

Baron Dimsdale says : “ it is granted that the small-pox was imported from 
“ Asia by the crusaders, and did not shew itself in Europe before the thir- 


* See an account of an embauy to Thibet, by Captam Sanuel Tuner, in 1800, pp. 218-880. 
f See Woodville’g History of the Small-Pox»YoU i. p. 8. 

X Vide Medecin. Prac. System, Carol. Webster, edit tom i. p. 288, 
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** teenth centuiy a statement which we cannot reconcile with the facts,, 
that both Constantins in Italy and Avenzoar in Spain, had noticed the evil 
as common in those dominions, in the eleventh century. Nay, we know 
that Mr. Moore, in his history* of the disease, gives us a curious account 
of the primaiy introduction of both it and the measles into Spain, by means^ 
of a Saracen invasion, occasioned by a rape committed by a king, and the 
consequent vengeance of a beautiful woman, as far back as the year 7 10 ., 
At what time Britain was first made to feel the effects of a disorder which 
other nations already lamented, it is impossible exactly to determine. We 
can only say with confidence, that by tlie earliest British medical writers, 
which were those of the thirteenth century,t the complaint is generally 
noticed. New Spain, according to Garcia,!: was originally visited by it in 
1^20, when he declares it proved fatal to half tlie people of the provinces 
to which the infection extended. Then again we learn from Mr. Conda* 
mine, in his “ M^moire sur I’lnoculation,’* p. 6l, that about fifty years afler 
the discovery of Peru, this afiection was carried over from Europe to 
America by the way of Carthagena. Now, ns Peru was discovered by 
Fizarro§ in it would appear by this account, that the variola did 

not reach America before 1^7^* which but ill agrees with what has been 
stated by Garcia. In addition to all this I must here observe that, accord* 
ing to Robertson, Hispaniolali suffered dreadfully from the small-pox in 1517: 
but as such discussion may be considered as a little foreign to my sub* 
ject, referring as it does more immediately to Eastern countries, I briefly 
hint, before proceeding to furtlicr particulars, that the small-pox in a 
northern direction did not arrive at the frozen region of Greenlander 
before the year 1733, when it nearly carried off the whole of the inha* 
bitants. 

Whatever may be the varying sentiments regarding the era when the 
small-pox first shed its malignity on mankind, or its subsequent propaga- 
tion, the same differences do not exist with respect to the writer who first 


* Sec Hiatory of tlie Small-Pox, -page 76. 

t Dr. Woodville, however, from an examination of many books in the British Museum, states 
that he has reason to think the small-pox was known in our island long before the Crusades 
began, in 1096. 

t Garcia, Origin, p. 88, cited by Robertaon in his History of America, vol. iii, p. 400, 

§ See Robertson's History of America, book iiu || Ibid, book iii. 

f Grantz's History of Greenland, vol. i. p. 336. 
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published on the subject. Aaron of Alexandria, a diatingidsbed author in 
the time of Mahomet, gave some account of the disease, according to the 
testimony of Rhazis,* * * § who himself treats both of this and the and 

who is, indeed, as Woodville justly allows, the principal amongst the old 
,physician 8 in whose works, still extant, the attention of ^e world was called 
to the then reigning calamity. Aaron was a very voluminous writer, an adept 
in medicine as well as a priest of Alexandria, when that city was besieged 
by the Saracens, and was by every account highly esteemed in Arabia. It 
is a curious fact, that this learned man does not take tba least notice of the 
contagious nature of the smallpox, but supposed it to proceed frmn an ebul> 
lition of the blood.t He it was, by all I can learn, who originally adopted the 
hypothesis of an adust blood and bile, of corrupt humours, and, what is inte- 
resting to know, of « refrigerants which could retain pustules, and warm medi- 
« cines which could expel them externijly :” realities which formed the basis 
of that method of treating the malady, by the free admission of cool air and 
other antiphlogistic means, first distinctly suggested by Sydenham,^ afterwards 
improved by Boerhaave,§and finally meliorated and established by Cullen in 
1779. The next authors, in order of time, who wrote on the disorder, were 
Bachtisbua and John the son of Mesue. The first was physician to the Caliph 
Aluansor, in the eighth century ; and, according to Rhazis,i| maintained 
that the measles were occasioned by bloo^ mixed with a large proportion of 
bile, and that the smalbpox proceeded from an over gross and moist blood. 
The latter (John the son of Mesue) flourished towards the beginning of the 
nintli century; though, according to some, at a later period, he was a 
physician at the court of Haroun al Raschid, and renowned for his general 
learning as well as professional zeal. 

Of the labours of the Arabian writers just mentioned, but a few scattered 
fragments have escaped the ravages of time-,’ hut the works o£ Isaak the 
Israelite, remain. The exact time in which he lived cannot be distinctly 
ascertained ; but, from the order in which Halt Abbas quotes him, it may 
have been in the ninth century. He would seem to have been an intellU 


* Vide Rhaxis de variolU et morbillis. Edit. Canning, 

t See Dr. Mason Good*s « Study of Medicine, vol. ii. p. 619. 

X Born at Winford Eagle in Dorsetshire, in 1624. 

§ Born near Leyden, in 1668, and becanne the most celebrated medical writer and practitioner 
of his day. 

II Vide Rhazis. 
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gent and amiable man, and tlioroughly acquainted with the Greek authors 
of all descriptions. 

Serapion treated slightly of the distemper, and dwells much on the ad- 
vantage to be derived from a light acescent diet. He lived and published 
towards the end of the ninth century \ cites Mesue, who practised physic H* 
Bagdad A.D. 795, and is himself referred to by Rhazis. This last-men- 
tioned medical sage, for so he was reckoned, was named after a city of 
Khorassan, Rheit in which he was born. He wrote, as already stated, pro- 
fessedly de varioliStei morbillis, obtained great repute towards the beginning 
of tlie tenth century, and was the first who remarked that there were 
instances of the sinall-pox having occurred twice, and even thrice,* in the 
same person. Abulpharagiusf speaks of him under the name of Mulummed 
Ebn Zacharia al Razi. Pocock makes him to have died in 930, and informs 
us that he was not only an able physician, but skilled in music, philosophy, 
and astronomy. 

In the course of time came Hali Abbas, who was named by the Saracens 
Mhaluki, and was of the order of the magi. This distinguished Arabian 
wrote his famous RegaUs Dispositio about the year 980 : it is a general 
treatise on the healing art, dedicated to Caliph Edooulat, and was trans- 
lated from the Arabic into Latin by Stephanus, in 1492. Farther, how- 
ever, than having made an approach to the discovery of the contagion, as 
the erudite Mr. Moore well calls it. Hall Abbas did little towards making 
mankind better acquainted with the true nature of the small-pox. He con- 
founded it with the measles. He had some strange notions of the disorder 
being {)robab]y produced by the dregs of the milk, the better portion of 
which had been taken away by the suckling child, and betrays in many 
parts of his work that he was a great borrower from Hippocrates. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose, that I should enumerate all 
the ancient Eastern or other authors, who may have at different times 
treated of a complaint which continued in those days to spread terror and 
dismay. If the readey is curious on the subject, he may find much relevant 
and well-arranged information in a work which I have repeatedly alluded 
to, Mr. Moore’s History of the Small-pox. Suffice it here to observe, that 
up to the fifteenth century, there appeared in succession the far-famed 
Avicenna, born at Bokhara in A.D. 992, who spoke decidedly of the con- 


f Vide Abulphar Dyn. ed. Pocock, p. 191. 


* Vide Rhazis Contin. lib', xxiii. cap. 8. 
VoL. II. 
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tagiousness of both smalUpox and measles* (the last disease, however, he 
looked upon as no other than what he calls a bilious smalKpox); Avenzoar, 
who was a native of Seville and a cotemporary of Avicenna ; Constantius, 
who lived towards the end of the eleventh century, and was bom at Car> 
thage : he was a medical practitioner of great note, having studied at 
Babylon as well as Bagdad ; Averrhoes, a Spanish Moor, who wrote on 
Medicine in the twelfth century : he translated Aristotle, and published a 
work entitled CoUiget ; Albucasis, who gave to the world a book named 
Al Tarjf, more in repute for some judicious surgical opinions than any thing 
new it contained : he also wrote in the twelfth century ; Gilbert, who com* 
posed a compendium of medicine, and which is the oldest English medical 
tract now extant : Dr. Friend conjectured that he flourished about the end 
of the thirteenth century, in the reign of the flrst Edward, though we have 
no testimony that, on the subject of smalbpox, he brought forward one 
original idea ; after him came Gentili of Foligno, and Herculaneus, both of 
whose writings are involved in all the erroneous doctrines of Avicenna ; and 
lastly, John of Gaddesden, who was author of the famous dissertation on 
medicine known by the appellation of the ‘'English Rose” and who, though 
he was principal physician to Edward IL, has, in his chapter on small*pox 
and measles, omitted few of the mistakes of the Arabians. 

From the fifteenth up to the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
science of medicine continued gradually to improve. Many ridiculous 
theories, however, regarding the variolous disease were broached during that 
period ; till, as we have seen, our distinguished countiyman, Sydenham, 
dispelling those clouds which had long darkened the medical horizon, 
brought to light a new era in physic : nor was tlie brilliancy of his reputa- 
tion, as has been well said by an able writer,! in any way obscured by 
his immediate successors, great as they wdre, Etmuller, Boerhaave, and 
Cullen. 

Perhaps no disease, to which the human frame is subject, has excited more 
laborious discussion than the small-pox ; yet, after all, little of a positive 
nature has been ascertained respecting it, beyond the facts, that it is pro- 
duced by a specific contagion, or a matter, as it has been called, sui generis; 
that it rarely happens that the same person is attacked twice by it that it 
is distinguished into a mild and malignant sort ; and lastly, that the Almighty 


* Vide Avicen. Canon, lib. iv. tom. 1. cap. 6. 


f Mr. Moore. 
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has, in his mercy, bestowed on mankind no less than two powerful weapons 
with which to combat it: these are Inoculation and Vaccination. How 
the small-pox could at first have originated sets all conjecture at defiance; 
and it must be difiicult to account for this singularity regarding it, that 
although nothing but variolous matter, under some modification or other, 
has the effect of generating the disease,* yet it seems to be more prevalent at 
some seasons than at others j as if its appearance was consequent on a pecu- 
liar state of the air ; an idea which has been held very cheap by the author 
just cited, as well as by other84‘f' 

Many physicians of note believe that the small-pox contagion is limited 
to a very narrow circle, and that it is rarely conveyed by the wind to a dis- 
tance ; and we know tliat Dr. Haygarth in his “ sketch of a plan to exter- 
minate this malady from Great Britain,” tells us that certain facts appear to 
exhibit negative proofs, that open air is not contaminated by it to a greater 
distance from the patient than one thousand five hundred feet, and pro- 
bably not to one hundredth part of that space ; how then did it happen, it 
may be asked, that for years together in India, previous to the practice of 
vaccination, the malady was not heard of in some districts ; then, without a 
possibility of its being traced to any evident cause, did it come like a pes- 
tilence, spreading with rapid strides, and sparing neither sex nor age nor 
condition ? So much was the calamity dreaded, that religious ceremonies 
were, and I presume still are, performed annually in every village to depre- 
cate the scourge ; humble supplications were made by people of all ranks 
at the shrine of the small-pox goddess ; and prayers offered up, calling on 
her to take under her care such as might be suffering from, or had not yet 
been visited by,^ the terrible afiUction. 

The mild disorder variola discreta is called in Tamul Peri ammay^ in 
Telinga, Pedamma / in Pali,* Kndvan ; in Sanscrit Mashikd / and in 
Dukhanie, BaMtld : it may be found treated of in various Tamul sastras, 
common in Lower India; but more especially in that named Vaittiya 
Vaghadam Airit Anydrut a medical work by Agastya. The same com- 
plaint is termed by the modem Arabians, Ableh aLI also A\juderi ; and by 
the Malays, Cachar ; a well written treatise on it in Arabic is entitled 
^ and was composed by Abu Jdfar Ahmed bin Muhammed. 

In a Sanscrit book common in Ceylon and written in the Singalese cha- 


♦ See Woodville’s History of the Small-pox, p. 3, 
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f See Dr. Wilson on febrile diseases. 
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racter, entitled MadJusoa Nidhana, consisting of 1,875 verses, the small, 
pox is fully described. To the confluent form the Tamuls have given the 
appellation of Panisheri ammai, and both this and the simple afiection 
assume nearly the same appearances in India that they do in colder coun. 
tries ; with this difierence, that in the hot climate, owing, it may.be pre- 
sumed, to the stimulus of heat, the distemper is evidently a little accelerated 
in all its stages. It is a singular fact that the. small-pox most fre> 
quently shews itself in the East in the cold season ; that is, on the Coro- 
mandel coast, from the end of November to the middle of February j and 
I have also observed that, in general, at that period, it is more apt ta be 
severe than in the warm and dry weather. For this last peculiarity it might 
be difficult to assign a cause, unless we are allowed to suppose that 
those who have the disease sufler more from being, in the cold months, 
closely pent up in their small huts (which, owing to their clay floors, mud 
walls, and straw roofs, must be extremely damp*), instead of being allowed 
to lie in open verandas, as they had been in the hot season, where they 
enjoyed at least a free circulation of air, and were at the same time screened 
from the mid-day heat. 

By Dr. Hillary*st account of the small-pox in Barbadoes, however, it would 
seem to have appeared there generally in the months of March, April, and 
May, which constitute in that island fhe warm and dry season of the year. It 
is strange that Moseley, who wrote professedly on the disorders of hot climates, 
should not mention the malady ; nor does Dr. Hunter, in his " Diseases of 
Jamaica,” take the least notice of it ; though I perceive that it has found a 
place in a little work entitled “ Letters and Essays on some of the West- 
India Complaints,” by Mr. Quier,t in which he informs us that the small- 
pox began to shew itself a little before Christmas in I767 ; at first mildly, 
but as the season advanced it grew frequently &tal, and as summer came 
on it was often of the worst kind. In Minorca, which though not a tropi- 
cal, b a hot country, Cleghom§ tells us that the disease was epidemic in 
1742 and 1746. When it first appeared in 1742, the inhabitants were 
astonished, as they had not seen the disorder for the last seventeen years. 


* To the great dampnegg of Cork, owing to itg gituation and other catueg, Dr. Walker 
agcribeg the geverity of the gmall-pox in that city. See hig work on the j^mall-poz. 

.)• See hig Digeageg of Barbadoeg, p. 17. t See Work, pp. 4 and 5. 

J See Cleghorn’g Digeageg of Minorca. 
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but rtraembered well the havoc it had then committed. In fact, as far as 
I can learn, no part of the worid, with the exception, perhaps, of some of the 
smaller lately discovered island^ is now altogether exempt from the e>^. 
In Ceylon* it was often of the worst kind j in Java (where it is termed 
ketumbam), in Sumatra, and in China,t it was terrible ; nor was it less so 
in the Malayan Peninsula and in all the different Eastern islands. At 
Banda and Amboina it had been observed to shew itself once in six or seven 
years ; but, alas ! the visits, “ though far between,” were generally most 
baneful in their consequences. . 

Inoculation for tlie small-pox, I should suppose, must have been known 
and practised, in some provinces of Asia, at a more remote period t than we 
can by any authentic records ascertain ; nor is it a matter of great conse- 
quence, to obtain any very minute information as to the time. I think it 
probable that this method of rendering the complaint milder may have bceh 
had recourse to in difierent countries, without any communication what- 
ever having taken place betwixt them on the subject ; and, in all likelihood, 
was discovered in each by observing the consequences arising from chance 
contact, when the pustules were broken : in the same way that the cow-pox 
was first noticed by milk-maids, or those employed in handling the cows. 
Many conjectures have been given to the world : Mr. Maty was of opinion, 
that the regions lying betwixt the Caspian and Euxine seas^were the centre 
from which inoculation spread : for this supposition, however. Dr. Wood- 
ville$ thinks there are no satisfactory grounds. D'Entrecolles has remarked, 
that the Tartars were entirely ignorant of it in : and the same author 
has observed, that in the province of Kean-nan, and in the other eastern parts 
of China, it is more frequently resorted to than in the western. Whether 
China or India has the prior claim to the discovery of inoculation, is a point 
still undetermined. Some Jesuits scruple not to say, that it was from the 
former transmitted equally to India and to Europe. Again, we learn from 
Chais’s “Essai Apolog6tique sur la M^thode de communiquer la Petite-verolle 
par Inoculation,” as well as from other authorities, that it was practised in 


* See the Rev. J. Cordiner's Description of Ceylon, vol. i. p. 254'. 
f See Dr. John Clark’s Diseases of Long Voyages, vol. i. p. 128. 

X See the Rev. W. Ward’s View of the History, Religion, and Literature of the Hindoos, 
vol. iv« p. 339. 

( See his History of Inoculation, vol. i. p. 36. 
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in Hindustan from the most remote antiquity. Condamine, while at Naples 
in 1769, was told that inoculation had been common there from time im- 
memorial} and Dr. Russell* * * § has stated, that the Turkman tribes had been in 
the habit of inoculating for ^es past. Nay, something very like this is also 
expressed by Niebuhr, with^regard to the adoption of it amongst the Ara- 
bian8.t Of the exact epoch at which this method of mitigating the distetn- 
per first attracted notice in England, we have sufficient testimony ; it ori- 
ginated in a communication m^e by Dr. Emanuel Timpni, a Greek, who 
had studied at Oxford and Padua, to his friend Dr. Woodward, from Con- 
stantinoplet in 1713, in consequence of having witnessed the good effects of 
it in that city } which communication was afterwards published, in 1714^ in 
the Philosophical Transactions : and it is as well known, that Lady Wortley 
Montague's daughter was inoculated in London with success in 1722, by 
Mr. who had performed the same operation on her son, a short 

time before, at Constantinople, and who lost no time in disseminating the 
blessing throughout the British dominions. In South Wales, however, and 
in the Highlands,S inoculation is considered by some to have been practised 
by the old women at a period antecedent to its introduction from the East : 
and I do not think it at all improbable, countenanced as the assumption is 
by a letter from Dr. Wright to Mr. Bevan, which may be found in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1722, and also by Dr. Monro’s account of vac- 
cination in Scotland. 

Although we cannot say that inoculation was ever very generally adopted 
in India by the natives, yet it is sufficiently well understood, that it is prac- 
tised there, and in various modes, in different provinces. It is in the hands 
of a particular tribe of Brahmens } but who, though they are remunerated 
for their labours, are, I fear, often more mysterious than industrious in their 
avocation. Mr. Moore gives a full account of the method pursued in some 
of tlie northern tracts of Hindustan, as described, I think, by Mr. Holwell } 
and notices the necessary prayers that are recited during the ceremony of 
the operation, as appointed in the Atharva Veda to propitiate the smaU-pox 


• See an acconnt of inoculating in Arabia, in a letter from Dr. P. Russel, Phil. Trans., vol. 
Ivi. p. 14)0. 

f See Niebuhr’s account of Arabia, p. 123, French edition. 

X Into which city it would appear to have been introduced from the Morea. 

§ See Dr. Wilson’s Work on Febrile Diseases, vol. ii. p. 286. 
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deity. The Rev. W. Ward* informs us, that inoculation is performed not^ 
by the regular doctors (vaidya), but by a lower order of Brahmens (Daivaj- 
nya), at any period of the year, but chiefly on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of the in- 
crease of the moon. This valuable writer also tells us (vol. iv. p. 339), that 
the variolous matter is introduced into the child’s arm nearly in the same 
way that it is in Europe ; but the place chosen is just above the wrist ; in 
the right arm of the male, and the left of the female. I found, while in 
the Ganjam circar, that inoculation had been prevalent there when the 
European conquerors first got possession of it j and I have no doubt, from 
what I witnessed and have since heard, that it must have been customary 
in that district for many ages past. There is this peculiarity in the fact, 
that it is not amongst the Gentoos who inhabit the range of low and richly 
cultivated country along the sea shore that the salutary precaution is usually 
resorted to, but amongst men comparatively less civilized, who talk a 
barbarous dialect, have a dissenting form of religion, and who live in the 
more inland and hilly country. They are called JVorriahSt and are distin- 
guished by boldness, hardihood, and attacliment to their respective rajas : 
a brave, handsome race, who cherish independence, and usually build their 
castles in the most inaccessible and woody recesses of their mountainous 
dominions ; by which means they but too often have it in their power to 
give infinite trouble to our regular troops, in times of disaffection and revolt. 
Here, as in Upper India, it is by a class of Brahmens that inoculation is prac- 
tised; they assume an exclusive right to it, and from the circumstance of their 
being priests and physicians combined, they can not only exercise their heal- 
ing skill, but by their pretended immediate intercourse with the goddess who 
presides over the disease, can cither petition for a mild aflection, or in cases 
of danger, supplicate for the safety of the patient ; seldom failing, on such 
occasions, to carry the little sufferer to the image of the goddess, before 
which it is bathed with the same water that had been offered at the shrine. 
The Worriah word for small-pox is TikarUni : to inoculation they have 
given the name of Tlkar, and the inuculators are called Tikar Brahmens. 
A dose or two of some opening medicine is, for the most part, given pre- 
viously to the operation being performed ; and great care is taken that the 
child has no eruption on the skin. The infection is conveyed by means of 


* See hit View of the Hittory, Literature, and Religion of the Ilindut, voL i. p, 174. 
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a sharp instrument, which is first inserted dry under the cuticle, and after 
having been moistened at the point with the variolous matter, is inserted in 
the same incision, and there kept for a short time. The part commonly 
chosen for |Be reception of the virus is on the outer and upper part of the 
wrist. Both arras are inoculated at once ; and immediately after the ofSce 
is performed they are slightly bound up, the patient being also ordered to 
take a little of the virus internally, mixed up with rice in the form of a pill. 
From lifts period till the fever comes on, he is ordered to be bathed twice 
or thrice daily in cold water, is cautiously kept , from tlie sun’s rays, and 
when the pustules are ripe they are all opened with a needle. With the 
exception of a little unrefined sugar (Jagari), nothing in the way of medi- 
cine is given ; and this is adniinistered rather as it makes also a part of the 
offering to the goddess, "than from any notion of its virtues. 

In the pure habits of the Hindus it may easily be imagined that the 
inoculated small-pox is almost constantly benign ; and this mildness, toge- 
ther with the simplicity of the operation, added no doubt to the powerful 
influence of custom for centuries, made the inhabitants of India not a little 
reluctant to the introduction of vaccination. At all times blindly devoted 
to their ancient modes, interwoven as they are with their religious doctrines, 
beyond perhaps any people on earth, they are strongly averse to what- 
ever innovations might lead them to forsake the usages of their ancestors ; 
• and why they . should give a preference to a new method of combating 
the disorder, which they felt had already been rendered sufliciently inno- 
cent, they neither could comprehend nor wished to have explained to 
them. 

Previously to the introduction of vaccination into India, inoculation for 
the small-pox was almbst invariably attended with the happiest efiects 
amongst the European inhabitants. The time of life selected for receiving 
the disease was generally after the child had cut all its first teeth ; and the 
season of the year, that which ensues after the rains are over. But, with all 
its advantages, inoculation must still be allowed, for many obvious reasons, 
to be far inferior to the recent and more extraordinary discovery of vaccina- 
tion, for most of what is practically valuable in which the world stands 
indebted to the observations and patient investigation of Dr. Jenner, who, 
prompted by the best feelings of humanity, and supported by the spirit of 
ingenious research, most happily established one of the greatest blessings 
that was ever bestowed on man. 
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With regard to the origin of Uie Jennerian disease, for so it ought perhaps 
to be called, there has been not a little discussion. The Illyauts of Persia 
say it is found upon their milch sheep. Dr. Jenner himsel^^ his tract 
above cited, has traced it from the heels of the horse* to the mpple of the 
cow, and ftom thaf to the hands of the dairy-maid. This notion met with 
considerable opposition ; and many experiments were in consequence made 
to ascertain whether the cow-pox could or could not be produc^ by the 
matter of grease applied to the udder of the cow. Woodville, Coleman, 
and others, attempted to bring the regular malady into action in this way, 
and failed ; though it would appear that subsequent experiments by Dr. 
Loy were attended with an opposite result ; and, from the facts t adduced 
by this last-mentioned gentleman, we are led to conclude that Dr. Jenner 
was correct in his opinion ; and that a person who has been infected with the 
disorder from a horse’s heels, becomes equally unsusceptible of the small-ppx 
contagion as if he had had tlie common vaccine disease. From Dr. Ley’s 
conclusion we are induced to believe, that there are two kinds of grease 
to which the horse is subject; one merely local, the other attended with 
constitutional and febrile symptoms and tliat it is from the eruption which 
accompanies the latter, only, that the fluid can be obtained which produces 
the genuine cow-pox vesicle : and, in this way, some late writers have ac- 
counted for the non-success of Dr. Woodville and others, who may not have 
made choice of the proper disorder in the horse. Further investigation 
might have been made, to put the point in question for ever at rest : though, 
after all, it is perhaps of little consequence. To have found the cow-pox 
producing fluid in the purest of all animals (the cow), ought surely to be 
sufficient guarantee for our most confident repose. 

The discovery of vaccine inoculation in England naturally excited great 
interest and curiosity amongst the inhabitants of other territories, and whilst 
they admired and adopted it, they were not a little anxious to obtain, if 
possible, the wonderful preservative, from the cows of their respective coun- 
tries. Dr. Lewis Sacco of Milan, in his treatise on the cow-pox, informs us 
that the cows of Lombardy are subject to this affection, and that it is con- 
tagious in the herd. C. Favo, ^vaccine inoculation director, addressed a 

• See Dr. Jenner't Inquiry int^the Causes and EfTectt of the VarioUa Vaccinte, p. 6. 
t Loy's Account of some Experiments on the Origin of the Cow-Pox, p. 80, 
t See Annals of Medicine, wl. ii., p. 263. 
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letter to Dr. Woodville, from Milan, dated 7 th of November |,801, in which 
he observed that he was the first person in Italy who found that the cow-pox 
prevailed a|j|>ngst the cows of that part of the world. In America,* after 
much indumous research, this singular vesicle was discovered by Dr. Wil- 
liam Buel of Sheffield, in the state of Massachusetts, on the cSws of that 
place, about the middle of May 1801: it was also found in^he state of Con- 
necticut^ by Dr. Elisha North of Goshen, as well as by Dr. J. Trowbridge 
ofDanbery; and there is no doubt, that it has been met with in several 
other of the American provinces. I should rejoice if I could here add, that 
We had been equally fortunate in India ; but, alas ! in no part of those vast 
dominions, as far as I can learn, is the vaccine disease at present to be 
found on the cows ; neither has the exact affection of the horses’ heels, 
which has obtained the name of grease, been seen. It is more than probable, 
however, that on the cows of the adjoining country of Butan t the com- 
plaint might be discovered, were it diligently sought after ; as that is a land, 
notwithstanding its low latitude (from 26® Sff to 28® 5(1 north) in which are 
found many of the productions of Europe, owing to its great elevation above 
the level of the sea. It must be remarked, that I have said that the vaccine 
disease cannot at present be found on the cows of India. This expression 
I have used, as there are some grounds for believing that inoculation for the 
cow-pox‘wa8 known in days of old to the Hindu medical writers. From a 
communication written by Cahi Virambam, a learned Hindu, and which 
appeared in the Madras Courier of the 12th January 1819, I make the 
following extract. “ To substantiate the fact that the inoculation of the 
“ cow-pox was known in remote times to the Vaidyas, it is only necessary 
“ to refer to the Sacteya Grantha, attributed to Dhan'wantari, and there-- 
“ fore undoubtedly an ancient composition. In one part of the work, after 
“ describing nine sevei'al kinds of small-pox, of which three (one alaUf 
“ being the confluent) arc declared incurable, the authdr proceeds to lay 
“ down the rules for the practice of inoculation. From this part tlie following 
“ two excerpts are made ; of the first of which the original is given in the 
English character, and with it a literal translation : of the second the 
“ original is not given, but merely the trsy^slation.” 


♦ See Medical Repository, vol. v. p. 03, 

f Extending from Chichacottah to Pliari. See Turner's Embassy to Thibet, pp. 20and 178. 
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Ejiterpt First, from the Sacteya GrantJia. 

** D*h<$nu stanya ma* suchiva narllnincha, ma 8uchictf» 

Tajjalani Uhu mnliichcha sastrantiSna grliiTtavdn, 

Balm mul4 cha sastrdni ract*6tpatti cardni cho, 

** Tajjalam racta mill tarn sph6taca jwara sambhavah/* 

Translation (f the above. 

“ Take the flujd of the cow-pox on the udder of a cow, or on the arm 
between the shoulder and the elbow of a human subject^ on the point of 
a lancety and lance with it the arms between the shoulder and elbow 
“ unlil the blood appears j then mixing the fluid with the blood, the fever 
‘‘ of the small-pox will be produced." 

Excerpt Second, the Sanscrit Text being omitted. 

v> 

“ The stnall-pox produced from the udder of a cow will be of the sspne 
“ gentle nature as the original disease, not attended by fever nor req uir ing 
“ medicine. The diet may be according to the pleasure of the patient, 

“ who may be inoculated once only, or two, ^hree, four, five, or six 
“ times. The pock, when perfect, should be of a good colour, filled with 
** a clear liquid, and surrounded with a circle of red. There will then be 
“ no fear of the small-pox so long as life endures. When inoculated from 
“ the udder of a cow, some will have a slight fever for one day, or two 
“ or three days, and with this there will sometimes be a slight degree of 
“ cold fit ; the fever will also be attended by a round swelling in the arm- 
” pit, and the other symptoms of tlie small-pox, but all of a very mild 
“ nature. There will be no danger, and the whole will disappear. 

* (Signed) “ Calvi Vibambam.” 

“ Madras, January 2d, 1819.’* 

Respecting the authenticity of the above I shall say nothing, as I am 
unfortunately not a Sanscrit scholar. The book, however, from which the 
quotation is said to have been made by Calvi Viramham^ is well known in 
Lower India, and might easily be examined. I have myself many doubts ; 
and it is certainly a presumption against it, that the disease is no longer 
to be found on the cows of that countiy. For the absolute existence 
of the cow-pox on the cattle of Persia, I am liappy to say there are 
^somewhat more immediate and substantial proofs, as shown by a letter 
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written by W. Bruce, Esq., resident at Bushire, td W. Erskine, Esq., of 
Bombay, which appeared in the Asiatic Journal for June 1819 ; and to which 
my attention has been called by my friend. Dr. B. G. Babington, late of 
Madras. 

Extract frm the abc/ve-mentioned Letter. 

“ When I was in Bombay, I mentioned to you that tlie cow-pox was 
« well-known in Persia by the lUyaute, or wandering tribes. Since my 
« return here (Bushire), I have made very particular inquiries on that 
“ subject, amongst several tribes who visit this place in the winter, to sell 
« the produce of their flocks, such as carpets, rugs, butter, cheese, &c. 

“ Their flocks, during this time, are spread over the low country to graze. 

“ Every Illyaut whom I have spoken to on this head, of at least six or seven 
“ different tribes, has uniformly told me, that the people who are employed 
“ to milk the cattle caught a disease, which having once had they were 
“ afterwards perfectly safe from the small-pox y that this disordei was 
“ prevalent amongst the cows, and shewed itself particularly on the teats ; 

“ but it was still more common among, and more frequently caught 
“ from, the she^. Now this is a' circumstance that has never, I believe, 

“ before been known, and of the truth of which I have not the smallest 
“ doubt. To be sure on the subject I made more particular inquiry of a 
“ veryrespecteble farmer who resides in my neighbourhood, named Malilla 
“ (and whom Mr. Stephen Babington knows well). This man confirmed 
“ every word that the Illyauts had said, and that his own sheep had it. 

“ There may be one reason for the Illyauts saying that they caught the 
« malady oftener from the sheep than the cows i which is, that most of 
“ tiieir butter, ghee, and cheese, is made from sheeps’ milk : their black 
“ cattle yield very little, being more used for draught than anything else?* 
Whatever may have been done formerly in India, vaccination, as it is 
nwo there practised, was first introduced into that country through the 
zealous exertions of European foreign physicians; a description of men 
'^ose humanity and philanthropy, thanks to heaven, flourished in spite of 
all the restrictions of tire French revolution. The cow-pock fluid was taken 
from cows in Lombardy by Dr. Sacco, and despatched by D. de Carro from 
Vienna to Bagdad, from which place it went by different stages to Bussora 
and Bombay. The infected threads sent to the last-mentioned place failed ; 
but others, transmitted to Trincomallee, produced the vaccine disease there^ 
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in August 1802.* Little time was lost in disseminating the affection over 
Ceylon j and it was from that island that the first active virus was con- 
veyed, by the ship Hunter, to Madras, where tlie boon was neither coldly 
received nor languidly circulated j and if the Indian world now enjoys in an 
eminent degree the benefit of Dr. Jenner's labours, it must be confessed 
tliat it was in a great measure owing to tlie judicious steps taken by Earl 
Powis, then Lord Clive, who was at all times watchful how he could best 
promote the real interests of the country which ho governed. On this 
occasion his Lordship was very ably luded by the exertions of Dr. James 
Anderson, at that time physician general, and whose immediate charge 
tlie new arrival consequently became ; this gentleman, with all that cheer- 
ful and active benevolence which ever distinguished him, and rendered his 
long life one continued study how to avert the calamities, and alleviate the 
sufferings, which arc incident to mankind, lost not a moment in adopting 
the wisest method, not only for preserving the valuable stranger in perfect ' 
purity, but for rendering every comer of our Asiatic dominions a partaker 
o£ the gift. Nor did he rest satisfied here } but with admirable foresight, 
transmitted the vaccine virus to every distant and eastern kingdom or 
province within the range of his extensive correspondence. In the first 
establishing of vaccination at Madras, Dr. Anderson permitted no man to 
sleep at his post, ftdly aware of the inestimable value of^e .newly-dis- 
covered preventive, as well as tlie difficulty with wliich it haiKeen brought 
to so remote^a land. Government, at that time occupied with serious 
political affairs, were reminded by him how necessary it was that super- 
intendents and subordinate vaccinators should be instantly appointed in 
different districts, to keep alive and spread the welcome present which 
they had just received ; and that, as in the introduction of all that is 
novel in India, much reluctance might naturally be expected, he pointed out 
in what manner exhortatory proclamations should be made, 'and how pecu- 
niary rewards and encouragement could with the great^t advantage be 
bestowed on those who proved most successful in prevailing on the natives 
to adopt tlie cow-pox inoculation. In a word, I hesitate not to say, ^t 
had it not been for the example and assiduity of this enlightened Tmd 
amiable man, cordially assisted and encouraged as he was by the supreme 
authority, the variohe vaccinae would in all probability have long before this 


• See Cordiner’t Ceyloiii toL !• p, 
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expired, amidst the hot winds, indolence, or other local obstacles peculiar 
to the regions of the torrid zone. 

Vaccination, notwithstanding its many enemies* at one time in England, 
and the numerous real or pretended cases that have been brought forward 
against it, still preserves its original good name in India^ pure as the breath 
of the animal from which it springs ! Nor can I find, that when care has * 
been taken to select the true disease with a perfectly transparent fluid ; to 
take that fluid from the vesicle at the proper timet (not later than the 
seventh or eighth day) ; to avoid vaccinating persons who may have any 
breaking.out,t of whatever nature, on the skin ; and by having invariably 
recourse to Mr. Bryce’s test :§ when those points have been attended 
I repeat, I cannot find that vaccination has ever in that country, in any one 
instance, disappointed the hopes of the practitioner, or a mother’s fondest 
wish. It is true, that, when the new disease was first brought to thc^^oro* 
mandel coast, there were a few blunders committed by inexperienced men, 
who mistook for the real malady some of those pustules wluch frequently 
appear on children in hot climates, and were astonished that they could not 
produce from them a disorder similar to what they had seen pictured in 
books or heard described j or, perhaps, they had trusted to the appearance 
of ifregular vesicles, 11 and hastily deemed them sufficient. But mistakes of 
this nature yian soon rectified ; and for many years past no doubts have 
been entertimbd, either as to the exact^cics of the true complaint, or as to 
the non-existence of those evils which it was said occas4)nally to leave 


♦ There are those who luppose that the preventive influence of the cow-pox fluid may 
perhaps only operate on the frame for a certain period or number of years, an evil which, if it 
does exist, might be obviated by repeating the operation of vaccination from time to time. 

t By not attending to this caution, mischief is sometimes done by the production of a 
spurious disease ; a fact clearly proved by Dr. Friesc, of Brcsla\7. See Med. Trans., vol. xiv. 
pages 233, &c. • 

f An ine8timabl<h;aution given us by Jenner. 

§ Which is, to vaccina|e one arm from the other ; when it will be found, that if the first opera- 
tijii^has been effectual in bringing on tlie real constitutional disease, the second attempt will fail 
in producing the regular vesicle.— See Bryce on the Cow-Pox, page 207. 

II Dr. Willan d^neribes three species of vesicles which have at times been mistaken for cow- 
pox, but which do not wholly secure the constitution from smalbpox.— See his^ork on Vac- 
cine Inoculation, page 39. A degenerated cow-pox was also noticed by Sir Gilbert Blane ; in 
it the vesicle is amorphous, the fluid oflen of a straw-&lour or purulent, and the areola absent, 
indistinct, or confused. — See his examination before the House of Commons. 
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behind. It has been affirmed, and 1 believe vriUi truth, that the cow*pox 
virus is rendered milder* by passing through the human frame ; but this is 
what I could never put to tlie proof in India, from not being able to find 
the vesicle on the cattle : a fact which must lead to the caution of taking the 
virus from time to time from the cow, in order to preserve, as much as pos- 
sible, its peculiar quality. 

The smalUpox supervening to regular vaccination has been called the 
modified disease,t and would appear to put on somewhat different appear- 
ances, owing to causes which it is not necessary here to enumerate. During 
my residence in India, after the introduction of the varioke vaccina: into 
country, which was not more than twelve years, I never heard of a 
i^glc death occasioned by vaccination, nor by small-pox coming on after it f 
nor do I think that, in the same period of time, I witnessed more than four 
well-marked cases of the modified disease. In three of these, the fever 
previous to the eruption was very slight, in the fourth it was more severe ^ 
but in ^1 it disappeared, or nearly so, on the coming out of the eruption } 
that is to say, on the second or third day. The pustules, which did not in 
any of the cases amount to more than one hundred, were generally small, 
and contained a milk-like rather than a purulent fluid ; and, in place of 
continuing to the eleventh or twelfth day before bursting, they dried and be- 
dhme light brown crusts on the fourth day *, and there was this peculiarity in 
every instance, and I am not aware that it has been ever noticed in Europe, 
that there was a total want of that strong, singular, and rather loathsome 
smell, which constantly attends the common small-pox when the pustules 
arc mature. 

* 

Another modified eruptive malady, which I have oftener than once met 
with in India, I can consider in other light than as tlie Aives (emphyesis 
ghbularis) changed in itj nature by vaccination, as the affection has nearly 
all the ^distinguishing symptoms of that disorder, as described by Dr. 
Heberden,1: but in a milder degree. In the modified complaint I could never 


perceive any feverish symptoms whatever, with the exception of a little 
restlessness in the child. About the second day, the pustules (if pustu^S 


♦ See Dr. Ma.son (xood^s Study of Medicine, vol. ii. page 596. 

f For an excellent account of a varioloid epidemic which lately prevailed in Edinburgh and 
other parts of Scotland, with observations on tlie identity of Chicken*pox and modified Small* 
pox, see a work on the subject by Dr. jfkin Thomson. 

X See Medical Transactions, vol. i. article xxii. 
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they can be properly csMed^ which contain a watery fluid) felt hardish under 
the finger, as if made of horn, ^d on the fourth day dried up ; so differing 
from the regular hives of India as well as Europe, in which the eruption is 
known to appear on the fourth day with little abatement of the fever. 

This notion of a modified hives {emphyesis globulari^ in India may 
appear questionable, when it is taken into consideration that none of the 
varieties of water or chicken-pock (emphyesis varicella ) have ever yet been 
given by inoculation : a fact ascertained by the distinguished author just 
quoted. Yet I am not aware to what other cause than previous vaccina- 
tion could be ascribed the peculiar mildness of a disease {hives\ well known 
to be in its natural character, sufficiently inflammatory ; an affect!^ 
which, though it cannot be excited by inoculation, is known to attack peo- 
ple but once in the course of their lives. 

When I first adopted vaccination in the Carnatic, I found that evei#with 
the best virus, I often failed in producing the disease ; till it struck me that 
if, previous to inserting the fluid, the arm was to be gently rubbed with a 
piece of dry flannel, so as to induce a slight degree of warmth, it might ren- 
der the absorption more certain. This method I put in practice, and with 
success. 

Considering that the vaccine vesicle cannot be, or has not yet been» 
found on the cows or sheep in India, the greatest care becomes necessary 
in that country to keep it up in proper purity in the human race ; it may 
not, therefore, be of slight importance to be generally known, that it was 
discovered by the late much lamented Mr. Bryce of Edinburgh, that the 
crusts properly preserved from the air in a closely shut pliial, preserve 
their active virtue for a great length of time, and may thus be transmitted 
to the most distant countries, and there produce the disease. 

In propagating vaccination in our Eastern dominions, a good deal had 
been done previously to my leaving Madras in 1815 j yet it is ^evident 
that still greater things might liavc been accomplished, had it not been for 
the perverse prejudices of the Hindus, which, however, lam happy to learn, 
are gradually giving way, as they become more and more satisfied of the 
value of the discovery. Annual reports of the progress in overcoming 
tliosc obstacles were regularly made, in my time, to Dr. Jenner, by the dif- 
ferent superintendents of vaccination of the three establishments ; and, in 
fact, many praiseworthy measures taken, to Jld^that distinguished individual 
in completely establishing the virtues of this extraordinary preservative. 
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By an account published at Madras by Mr. A. Madkenzie^ it would appear 
that, from the 1st September 1806 to the ^st September 1807» there had 
been vaccinated at the presidency of Fort ^ George and the subordinate 
vaccine stations object to that authority, 243,175 persons of different sexes, 
castes, and ages. Mr. Haughton, assistant surgeon of the coast artillery, who 
returned from China in May 1809, informed me that he found the cow-pox 
in high repute at Mac<u>, under the zealous direction of Mr. A. Pearson, 
surgeon of the Honourable Company’s factory at Canton who had 
written a short treatise on it, which had been admirably translated 
into Chinese by Sir George Staunton. By an official report communicated 
Ijy Dr. Christie, superintendent of vaccination in Ceylon, I perceive 
that in that island, during the year 1808, no less than 26,207 individuals 
had undergone the operation and had the genuine disorder ; which made, 
in aU| vaccinated under that gentleman’s care, since the introduction of it 
at Trincomallie in 1802, up to 1808, 103,036 persons of all ages. Subsequent 
and much more recent information* from Eastern countries, from India, 
Persia,! Java, China, Sumatra, and Manilla, give the most pleasing assurances 
of the success which invariably attends the adoption of the Jennerian disease 
in those distant regions j where a casual case of small-pox appearing after 
it has, from its great mildness, long ceased to alarm, and where the con- 
stant security which it affords against that horrific monster, the variola in 
its malignant form, have at length happily convinced millions, that if, from a 
powerful empire in the west came an inordinate thirst for dominion and the 
sword of the conqueror, thence also came the sympathizing heart and the 
healing hand. 

Edinburgh, 20th December 1826. ^ 


♦ Up tt> the years 1822 and 1823. 

f It would appear by Morier s second journey to Persia, that, about the year 1810, the king of 
that country actually caused Jerashes to be placed, in order to prevent the women from taking 
their children to the surgeons to be vaccinated ; and this was done at a time when, from the 
anxiety of the natives themselves to adopt the preventive, there was every reason to hope that it 
would become general in Tehran. In 18 1C, however, we learn by a communication from the 
English ambassador at Ispahan, that the presumptive heir to the throne and fifteen of his suite 
had been vaccinated, and that the blessing was making rapid strides throughout the Persian 
dominions.— See Asiatic Journal for OctSber 1816, and September 1818. 
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IV . — A Description qf the Agricultural and Revenue Economy of the Village 
of Pudu-vayal, in that part qf the Peninsula qf India called the Carnatic^ 
By John Hodgson, Esq,, M.R.A,S. 

Read June IG, 1827- 

In submitting these notices to the attention of the Society, the object is 
to bring under its view the internal revenue economy of a Hindu village 
that has never been under the direct control of any European officer of the 
East-India Company, in order to exhibit a fair specimen of ancient usages 
in the south of India, and to shew with accuracy, the proportion of the 
produce of the soil customarily taken in kind, in latter times, as land 
revenue, the rights of the parties paying revenue, and those of the indi- 
vidual who, by grant from the sovereign, is entitled to collect that 
revenue. 

These notices contain little that is new on the rights of the peasantry of 
the south-eastern part of the peninsula of India. The public records of 
the government of Madras from an early period, the report of the case 
tried in the Supreme Court at Madras in 1808, preserved in Sir Thomas 
Strange’s notes, and the memoir prepared by the late Mr. F. W. Ellis, of 
the Madras civil service, all contain much interesting information on 
the landed tenures of the south of India. In this paper, therefore, I 
have merely endeavoured to render the subject intelligible to those 
who have not been in India, by divesting the description of all technical 
terms. 

The village of Pudu-Vayal is situated about thirty miles north-west of 
Madras, in that portion of the Carnatic denominated the Company’s Jagir. 
The village has defined boundaries. The lands, like those of some parishes 
in England, and in other parts of Europe, arc held and cultivated in common, 
by the privileged members of the community. The other divisions of 
territory in India are of various denominations, according as Hindu or 
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Muhammedan terms are used to express thctn. The bdundories of all sub* 
divisions of territor)', including more tlian one village, are definOd by the 
limits of the villages included in such subdivisions: they have not any 
boundaries of their own. The grant of a province including many 
villages would therefore be defined by a list of those enumerated in 
the grant.* Tlie boundaries are supposed to have been fixed when 
the villages were first settled (or, as the natives express it, when the 
village was bom), and they frequently contain large tracts of uncultivated 
land, and even of land overgrown with brushwood or forest-trees, called 
jungle. 

The village in question was made over by grant, in the year 1784*, to a 
servant of Sir Eyre Coote. The conditions of the grant were, that he 
should collect the revenue payable to the sovereign according to the custom 
of the village ; that he should pay to the sovereign (the East-India Company) 
out of that revenue, a reserved sum annually amounting to three hundred 
pagodas, or about £120 ; that he should retain for his benefit the difference 
between £120 and the annual revenue he might by custom be entitled to 
receive from the cultivators of the soil. The grant neither specified the 
amount of the revenue which the grantee was entitled to collect, nor the 
rate at which he was to collect it. It gave him, by grant, the sovereign’s 
rights ; it left tliose rights to be ascertained by custom, and, in case of dis- 
pute respecting the rights of either party, left the question to be decided by 
such authorities as the sovereign had appointed. 

The lands within the boundary of this village consist of two kinds ; one of 
which is ii’rigated by means of the water of the monsoon rains, preserved 
during that season in a reservoir called a tank ; the other is not capable 
of irrigation, but is rendered productive by rain as it casually falls. A tank, 
in the part of India to which this description refers, is composed of a bank of 
earth carried along the declivity of a plain, so as to collect and retain the 
water running from a higlier level. The tank of this village is a small one, 
of which the bank is not more than three-eighths of a mile long. 

The total extent of land within the boundaries of this village is c&nis 
548, t divided as follows : 


* In this manner the grant of a Jagfr, in 1765, to the Company by the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, was a grant of villages, specified in a list or schedule attached to the grant, 
f A eSni is 57,600 square feet. • 

L 2 
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Land capable of irrigation, called in revalue language ' wet 

land' C^nis 211-^ 

Land incapable of being irrigated, rendered productive by rain, 
called in revenue language * dry grain land' 

Total arable land, wet and dry 668^ 

To this quantity must be added what has been diverted to other 
purposes, or in revenue language called * alienated land,' xix. 

By custom C^nis S6i^ 

By grant 11^ 




405 ^ 

Land entirely unproductive, as the bed of the tank, the buming\ 
ground, the treading-floor, &c. &c., including the site of the> 
village ) 


The total land in the village register is then...Canis M8 


The particulars of the land, and its revenue appropriated by custom, are 
as follows : 


Pagoda or Oiurch Lands. 


C&nii. 


For the benefit of the temple of Siva 1'^ 

For the benefit of the temple of Vishnu 1 


Village Corporation Lands. 

For the benefit of the hereditary village occupants generally ... 


cani*. 


1 


Village Corporation Office Lands. 

For the registrar of the revenue and statistical accounts of the 


village 

For the village watchman 9^ 

For the village carpenter 1 

For the village blacksmith 1 


Appropriated by custom C&nis 


The particulars of the appropriations by grant are as follows : 
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To Subramaniya Gurc&I» a priest C6nis 

To ten other BraJunin?, ^ named, but unnecessary to 

specify in detail £Hr^ 


Appropriated by custom ..^26^ 

Total cultivated land, of which the revenue has been appro- 1 , 

priated by custom or by grant S If 


The village occupants retain possession of and cultivate these S7\jf ck- 
nis, so that the grantees of these lands receive no more than the revenue 
which would have been payable by custom to the sovereign, supposing the 
land revenue had not been appropriated as described. The grantees have 
not possession of tlie land } and not one of the ten Brahmans alluded to as 
holding grants of land, resides in the village or cultivates the land of his 
grant They send or go annually for the government revenue, which is 
paid to them in the same way as it would have been paid to the sovereign 
had no such transfer of his rights been made ; but with a view to keep 
on good terms with the cultivators of their grants, the grantees generally 
take less than the sovereign would take, that is, less than half the produce 
of the land. It is thus obviously advantageous to cultivators to cultivate 
the land of which the revenue has been assigned for the support of religious, 
municipal, or other institutions. 

The revenue payable to the sovereign from this village is, by custom, a 
defined portion of the gross produce from all land cultivated, and not 
otherwise appropriated by grant or by custom. In seasons of drought there 
may be little or no revenue, even in grain. In seasons of abundant pro- 
duce and low price, there may be a large grain revenue and a small money 
revenue. There is, then, a fluctuation of the amount of revenue, but no 
fluctuation in the rates of division between the cultivator and sovereign. 
Previously to a division of the produce of the land between the sovereign 
and the cultivators^ a portion, defined by custom, is deducted for certain 
defined uses, such as the endowment of tlie district and village temples, 
fees of village oflicers, &c., amounting to about ten per cent, of the 
gross produce. The cultivators, who have the privilege of cultivating 
the lands to tlie exclusion of all other persons, are by custom entitled 
to retain per cent, of the produce which remains after the deduction 
above referred to, and are bound to pay per cent, as revenue. 
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Deducted for the endowment of the district and vilbge temples, and fees 
of village officers, slaves, and labourers, previously to the division of the 
produce between the cultivator and sovereign 10 per cent. 

The cultivators retain 42^ in every 90 of gross produce ... 88^ 

Total retained out of the gross produce in this village, 
for the benefit of the village occupants 

Amount paid as revenue 51^ 

100 

In the produce of lands not irrigated, the cultivators of this village 
retain the same share as from the produce of irrigated lands, with the 
benefit of the usual deductions as detailed in the account of the produce 
of rice lands. The cultivators, not original settlers, and having no claim 
to permanent possession of the land, retain by custom a larger portion 
than the original settlers, both in the produce of wet and dry land. 
They retain 36$ per cent, of the produce of both kinds of land after the 
customary deductions } but they take no share in the produce of the 
village corporation lands, do not cultivate any portion of the appropriated 
lands, and pay a fee of superiority to the original settlers in the village. 

The cultivators, who relinquish by custom so large a portion of the 
produce of the land as revenue to the state, possess advantages, as cultb 
vators land and village occupants, not capable of being accurately 
estimated, but of considerable value to the possessors. They divide 
among themselves the produce of the land exempted from revenue, granted 
when (to use their emphatic expression) the village was born ; they are 
entitled to levy a fee of superiority from all cultivators not descendants of 
the original settlers: they can, by custom, sell, mortgage, or give away 
their village rights : they retain all tlie straw of all the land cultivated : 
they have an exclusive right to pasture all the uncultivated lands within the 
village boundaries : each of them holds, by custom, a moderate.sized garden, 
free from demands for revenue : they pay no house or poll-tax : they have 
the labour of the carpenter, blacksmith, potter, washerman, watcher, 
barber, herdsman, distributor of water to the fields, priests, &c., free of 
expense, or for a trifling annual donation in cloth or money. 

The reservoir for watering the fields must be kept in repair by the 
sovereign or by his representative. When the cultivators are impoverished 




